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ABSTRACT 



Case studies of the shift of social services from federal to 
state governments have been conducted in 13 states. The focus of this report 
is on income support and social services in New York in 1996. Basic income 
support programs, programs designed to lessen the dependence of families on 
government -funded income support, and the last-resort safety net of programs 
are described, with a focus on the baseline conditions of cash assistance and 
social services. Among the programs designed to lessen family dependence on 
government support are education and training programs. When site visits were 
conducted for the case study. New York had some 70 employment and training 
programs administered by 15 government agencies. The New York Department of 
Labor (DOL) administers the Job Training Partnership Act, which provides 
services to disadvantaged adults and youth and displaced workers, and state 
welfare-to-work programs. The DOL also administers the state's employment 
service and, through its Community Services Division, it administers 
school -to- work programs, employer services, and other workforce development 
initiatives. The New York Department of Education also operates some programs 
in conjunction with welfare-to-work efforts, including vocational programs in 
community colleges. Other departments administered various employment and 
training programs targeting specific populations, such as programs for 
substance abusers. New York is working toward transforming its employment and 
training system into an integrated statewide Workforce Development System, 
with a final report bn planners' recommendations planned for fall 1997. 
Efforts in this direction reflect the three themes common to all New York 
social services: a strong safety net for low- income residents, the important 
role of local governments, and tensions between New York City and the rest of 
the state. (Contains 3 tables and 96 end notes.) (SLD) 
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About the Series 



yB ssessing the New Federalism is a multi-year Urban Institute project 
/ ^ designed to analyze the devolution of responsibility for social pro- 
grams from the federal government to the states for health care, 
income security, employment and training programs, and social ser- 
vices. Researchers monitor program changes and fiscal developments. In col- 
laboration with Child Trends, the project studies changes in family well-being. 
The project aims to provide timely, nonpartisan information to inform public 
debate and to help state and local decisionmakers carry out their new respon- 
sibilities more effectively. 



Key components of the project include a household survey, studies of 
policies in 13 states, and a database with information on all states and the District 
of Columbia, available at the Urban Institute’s Web site. This paper is one in a 
series of reports on the case studies conducted in the 13 states, home to half of 
the nation’s population. The 13 states are Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Texas, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Two case studies were conducted in each state, 
one focusing on income support and social services, including employment 
and training programs, and the other on health programs. These 26 reports 
describe the policies and programs in place in the base year of this project, 
1996. A second set of case studies will be conducted to examine how states 
reshape programs and policies in response to increased freedom to design social 
welfare and health programs to fit the needs of their low-income populations. 



The income support and social services studies look at three broad areas. 
Basic income support for low-income families, which includes cash and near- 
cash programs such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children and Food 
Stamps, is one. The second area includes programs designed to lessen the 
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dependence of families on government-funded income support, such as educa- 
tion and training programs, child care, and child support enforcement. Finally, 
the reports describe what might he called the last-resort safety net, which 
includes child welfare, homeless programs, and other emergency services. 

The health reports describe the entire context of health care provision for 
the low-income population. They cover Medicaid and similar programs, state 
policies regarding insurance, and the role of public hospitals and public health 
programs. 

In a study of the effects of shifting responsibilities from the federal to state 
governments, one must start with an understanding of where states stand. 
States have made highly varied decisions about how to structure their pro- 
grams. In addition, each state is working within its own context of private- 
sector choices and political attitudes toward the role of government. Future 
components of Assessing the New Federalism will include studies of the varia- 
tion in policy choices made by different states. 
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Highlights of the Report 



T his report focuses on the baseline conditions of cash assistance and 
social services in New York, as the state embarked on the new welfare 
reforms associated with the federal Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (also known as PRWORA) — 
in particular, replacement of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
with Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). 



State Overview 

With just over 18 million inhabitants in 1995, New York is the third most 
populous state in the nation. New York’s population has been growing at a 
slower rate than that of the nation as a whole, increasing by less than 1 per- 
cent between 1990 and 1995. New Yorkers are more likely to live in urban areas 
than residents of many other states. Only 22 percent of New York’s population 
lives in rural areas (compared with 36 percent nationwide). About 40 percent of 
the state’s population lives in New York City, the most populous city in the 
United States, with a 1994 population of 7.3 million. New York’s population is 
more racially and ethnically diverse than that of the nation as a whole, with 
higher percentages of non-Hispanic black residents (15 percent versus 13 per- 
cent nationwide), Hispanic residents (13 percent versus 11 percent), and non- 
citizen immigrant residents (12 percent versus 6 percent). In this last category. 
New York ranks second among the 50 states with 2.2 million noncitizen immi- 
grant residents in 1996. New York’s economy has grown moderately but more 
slowly than that of the nation as a whole. However, the state’s residents have 
higher-than-average incomes; per capita income in 1995 was almost $28,000, 
compared with $23,000 nationwide. While New Yorkers are better off on aver- 



age, a higher percentage of children in New York live helow the poverty level 
compared with the United States as a whole (25 percent versus 22 percent). 

Historically, New York is a liberal and progressive state and has remained so 
under current Governor George Pataki, a Republican. Governor Pataki won the elec- 
tion vidth proposals for streamlining government, constraining government spend- 
ing (including reducing welfare and health care costs), and enacting a three-year 
phased-in tax cut. Although he has signed the tax cut into law and has slowed year- 
to-year budget growth, many of his proposals to reduce spending have not been 
adopted, partly because of the power and composition of the New York State 
Legislature. The Senate tends to represent upstate rural and suburban New Yorkers 
and is heavily Republican, while the Assembly is more representative of low- 
income populations and urban areas, particularly New York City, and is heavily 
Democratic. The governor. Senate, and Assembly must reach consensus to enact 
each year’s budget and often come to agreement only after protracted negotiations 
that may continue several months beyond the beginning of the budget year. The 
distribution of political power in New York affects the nature of state budget agree- 
ments and makes any major expansion or contraction of social legislation unlikely. 
Many of the governor’s proposals that would have dramatically affected recipients 
of AFDC/TANF were not enacted because of opposition by the legislature. 

There are long-standing tensions between New York City and the rest of the 
state. The city feels that the state treats it poorly in most resource allocation deci- 
sions and that it contributes much more to the state treasury than it receives. 
The view from upstate New York is that the city is a major beneficiary of the dis- 
tribution of state resources because of its large low-income population. 



Setting the Social Policy Context 



New York is obligated by Article XVII of the state constitution to care for 
its needy population and thus has a long history as a progressive and liberal 
state, consistently ranking among the most generous in providing services to 
low-income residents. New York spends more on Medicaid than any other state 
and more on AFDC benefits than any state except California. It has also imple- 
mented several state and locally funded programs to serve low-income resi- 
dents. New York is one of 33 states with General Assistance programs and was 
one of just seven states to have a state Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) program 
in 1996. New York also serves low-income children via the State Low-Income 
Day Care program and the State Prekindergarten program, which, by the 
2001-02 school year, will be available to all eligible four-year-olds. Child Health 
Plus (an insurance subsidy program for low-income children) provides free 
health insurance to children in families with incomes at or below 120 percent 
of the poverty threshold and is entirely state financed. 
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states, its programs are still among the most generous. Welfare-to-work pro- 
grams in New York have intensified their focus on work and work-related activ- 
ities and deemphasized education and training. Local social services districts, 
most notably New York City, have increasingly used workfare for AFDC/TANF 
recipients. The state has also strengthened firaud detection and eligibility veri- 
fication procedirres to better target programs to those truly in need. It has greatly 
increased its child support enforcement efforts, particularly with regard to the 
establishment of paternity and support orders. 

Governor Pataki’s agenda for low-income families emphasizes the role of 
local governments. Citing the need for local flexibility, he has made several 
attempts to devolve program responsibility to the 58 social services districts 
by establishing block grants for the distribution of program funds. He estab- 
lished the Family and Children’s Services Block Grant for child welfare funds 
in 1995 and the Child Care Block Grant in 1997, but attempts to create block 
grants for welfare programs operating in local districts in 1996 and 1997 were 
defeated by the legislature. 

State spending on public welfare programs has decreased somewhat since 
state fiscal year (FY) 1994 (down from 9.6 percent of total state spending in FY 
1994 to 8.6 percent in FY 1997). Governor Pataki has made it clear that social 
services are not a top budget priority for him. In each of his executive budgets, 
Governor Pataki has proposed ways to reduce spending on welfare and 
Medicaid, but many of those proposals, including reducing welfare benefit lev- 
els, have not passed the legislature. 



Basic Income Support 

In early 1997 (before the passage of New York’s Welfare Reform Act of 1977), 
the major income support programs in New York state were AFDC; General 
Assistance, or Home Relief (HR); the state’s AFDC waiver demonstration project — 
the Child Assistance Program (CAP) — operating in 14 counties; Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI); the state Earned Income Tax Credit; and food stamps. 

New York has one of the most generous AFDC benefit levels in the nation. In 
1995, the average monthly benefit per family was $555 (versus $381 nationally), 
the fourth-highest average among the states. Unlike many states. New York’s 
nonfederal share of AFDC costs is divided equally between the state and its 
localities; consequently, policies and practices regarding the welfare population 
are a key issue for county governments because of the local fiscal impact. 

New York’s HR program is the largest in the country relative to need (11 per- 
cent of those living in poverty are assisted), and the number of recipients served 
each month is the highest in the nation (1.8 percent of all persons in the state). 

New York is one of only 12 states that provide cash assistance to all categories 
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of financially needy families and individuals who are otherwise ineligible for 
federally funded cash assistance programs. Annual HR expenditures, which are 
divided equally between the state and local county governments, totaled more 
than $1.1 billion in 1995, the most spent for any General Assistance program 
in the nation. 

New York has the second-highest AFDC caseload in the nation, with an 
average 456,900 families per month collecting benefits in 1995. After several 
years of consistent growth, the caseload began decreasing — from 1,266,350 
in January 1995 to 1,037,712 by May 1997, a decline of 18 percent. There has 
also been a significant drop in the size of the HR caseload: From January 
through August 1996, the number of recipients per month averaged 281,078, 
a 21 percent drop from the 357,227 who collected HR benefits during the 
same period in the previous year. Interviewees offered a number of explana- 
tions for the drop in both AFDC and HR caseloads, including the improving 
economy, lower unemployment, increased emphasis on program eligibility 
verification and fraud detection, efforts to promote work at the time of appli- 
cation for benefits (dubbed “front-door” activities), and increased use of work- 
fare assignments. 

Although New York did not have a statewide welfare reform program in 
place in early 1997, it had embarked on some reform activity in the years before 
passage of federal welfare reform in 1996. Although many of Governor Pataki’s 
proposals for welfare reform were defeated (most notably those that would have 
cut benefit levels and shifted HR funding to block grants), some were enacted in 
1995. They focused primarily on strengthening requirements for work and 
work-related activities and on stepping up efforts to prevent fraud and verify 
eligibility. These legislative changes opened the door for the current extensive 
use of workfare assignments in New York City’s welfare reform initiative. New 
York City Work, Accountability and You (NYC Way), and for the widespread 
implementation of front-door procedures designed to promote work and work- 
related activities in local offices throughout the state. 

New York has operated the Child Assistance Program imder a waiver of federal 
AFDC and food stamp regulations. The CAP waiver, approved in April 1989 for 
7 pilot coimties, expanded in April 1994 to 14 counties, and extended imtil 1999, 
is an alternative to the traditional AFDC model and emphasizes that the contri- 
butions of both parents are key to achieving financial self-sufficiency. Participants 
are AFDC families in which there is a single, custodial parent; at least one child; 
and a court order for child support from the noncustodial parent. 



Programs That Promote Financial Independence 
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supplemented with employment and training, subsidized child care, child sup- 
port collection efforts, and health insurance coverage. 
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Employment and Training 

At the time of the site visits, New York’s emplo 5 nnent and training system had 
some 70 programs administered by 15 government agencies. While there have 
been some efforts to coordinate and colocate employment and training programs 
at one-stop or community service centers, these centers typically include only a 
subset of the employment and training services available in the state, rather than 
an integrated and seamless service delivery system for all 70 programs. 

Welfare-to-work programs were previously administered by the New York 
state Department of Social Services (DSS). DSS staff for these programs began 
moving to the Department of Labor (DOL) in December 1995, and the move 
was mostly complete by January 1997. The move was sparked by the gover- 
nor’s desire to focus public assistance programs on employment. On the local 
level, DSS offices in 58 social services districts provide employment and train- 
ing services for public assistance recipients. These local agencies coordinate 
services to public assistance recipients across different employment and train- 
ing programs. These agencies have a great deal of flexibility in deciding priori- 
ties for different target groups, and they may choose to provide services directly 
or to contract them out. Consequently, there is a great deal of variation in ser- 
vice provision and organizational structures among the 58 jurisdictions. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program is also an important 
source of employment and training services for welfare recipients. Local JTPA 
services are provided by 33 Service Delivery Areas (SDAs). All welfare-to-work 
programs in the state have shifted their focus from training and education to 
work. The shift received a big push from passage in June 1995 of the state wel- 
fare reform law, with its requirement that social services districts assign all 
employable HR recipients to workfare. 

At the time of the site visits. New York was in the planning and develop- 
ment stages of an effort to transform the employment and training system into 
an integrated statewide Workforce Development System. It is envisioned that 
the new system would include economic development, employment and train- 
ing, education, employers, organized labor, and social services and would serve 
all job-seeking and employer customers. At the time of the study, planners envi- 
sioned a State Workforce Development Board that would serve a broad policy- 
setting function and have a system of Local Workforce Development Boards that 
would both set and implement policy. 



Child Care 

As in many states, child care was an important issue at the time of the site 
visits to New York because of the anticipated increase in demand for care asso- 
ciated with welfare reform. Prior to passage of the state’s welfare reform bill in 
August 1997, there were seven primary child care assistance programs for pub- 
lic assistance recipients and low-income working families in New York: Title 
IV-A subsidies for employed AFDC recipients. Title IV-A Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills (JOBS) child care. Title IV-A Transitional Child Care, Social 
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Services Block Grant (Title XX), Title IV-A At-Risk Child Care, Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, and New York State Low-Income Day Care. An 
eighth program. Title IV-A Emergency Assistance, provided temporary child 
care assistance (up to 30 days in a 12-month period) in emergency situations 
and did not require that a family be working or receiving AFDC. As with other 
AFDC-related costs, counties were required to split the state’s nonfederal share 
of costs for the Title IV-A Employed AFDC, JOBS, Transitional, and Emergency 
Assistance child care programs with the state, so that counties pay 25 percent of 
the total cost. Subsidies provided to HR participants under the Employed AFDC 
and JOBS programs were split between the state and the county, since those 
recipients were not covered by federal funds. To provide counties with flexi- 
bility, the state set high income eligibility criteria for nonentitlement child 
care programs (Social Services Block Grant, State Low-Income Day Care, Title 
IV-A At-Risk, and Child Care and Development Block Grant) — 200 percent of 
the State Income Standard or higher. Because funds allocated to these programs 
were not sufficient to provide subsidies to all eligible families, districts had to 
prioritize who among the eligible population would be served. 

At the time of the site visits, the Early Childhood Services Bureau in the 
DSS administered all child care funding streams except for Social Services 
Block Grant funds, which were administered by local social services districts. 
The Early Childhood Services Bureau licensed child care providers and estab- 
lished regulations for child care programs. The service delivery mechanism 
for child care subsidies at the local level was determined by the social services 
districts and, therefore, varied across jurisdictions. In New York City, the pub- 
lic assistance-related child care programs (Employed AFDC, JOBS, and 
Transitional Child Care) were typically administered by the Office of 
Employment Services in the Human Resources Administration. All other 
programs were administered by the Agency for Child Development in the 
Administration for Children’s Services, which also was a Head Start grantee. 

At the time of this study, the primary early childhood education programs 
in New York were the state prekindergarten program and Head Start. The New 
York State Prekindergarten program (known as “state pre-K’’) was established as 
an experimental program by the state legislature in 1996. Targeted toward eco- 
nomically disadvantaged three- and four-year-olds, the program provided 
developmentally appropriate education as well as health and social services. 
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Child Support 

New York’s child support enforcement system handles 1.3 million cases, 
half of which are in New York City. About half of the state’s cases involve 
clients who are not receiving public assistance, and this proportion has been 
increasing. Child support enforcement is overseen by the state but adminis- 
tered through the 58 local social services districts. Although the program is 
heavily governed by federal law, there is much variation in the performance of 
local enforcement efforts and in the priority placed on these efforts by local- 
level commissioners. 
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Several new child support initiatives, prompted by the Pataki administra- 
tion’s emphasis on personal responsibility, have facilitated the state’s enforce- 
ment efforts. In each of his annual budget proposals, the governor has attempted 
to build on many of these new provisions by promoting administrative as 
opposed to judicial processes for carrying out child support enforcement activ- 
ities and by strengthening the tools the state needs to increase rates of pater- 
nity establishment, support order establishment, and child support collections. 
In addition. New York has moved quickly to bring state laws into compliance 
with the child support provisions of PRWORA. 

New York has improved its child support enforcement performance in sev- 
eral areas. The total number of support orders established in 1996 was up by 
12 percent from 1995 totals, and dollar collections were up by 13 percent. The 
increase in the total number of paternities established in 1996 was even greater: 
up 21 percent from 1995 levels. 



Medicaid and Other Health Insurance 

Compared with most other states. New York provides generous health care 
coverage for its low-income residents. The state has by far the largest Medicaid 
program in the country, with total expenditures of more than $24 billion in 1995 
(some 40 percent more than is spent by the next-highest-spending state). 
Medicaid is the largest single item in the state budget, and spending for this pro- 
gram grew faster from 1990 to 1995 than all other expenditure areas in the bud- 
get. The state spends more per Medicaid beneficiary than any other state, largely 
because of its broad benefit package, full-cost reimbursement to hospitals, high 
payment rates for nursing homes, and extensive coverage for personal care ser- 
vices. These high expenditures are partially the result of the state’s effort to obtain 
matching federal dollars by shifting services into Medicaid that were once funded 
solely by the state. New York’s Medicaid coverage of low-income populations 
(defined as those below 150 percent of the federal poverty level) is among the 
most extensive in the country; only four states cover a higher percentage of their 
low-income populations. More than 3.3 million New Yorkers were enrolled in 
Medicaid in 1995, although enrollment growth has slowed in recent years. While 
enrollment grew by 4.4 percent between 1992 and 1995, the growth rate fell to 
only 1.0 percent in 1995, concurrent with the decline in AFDC/TANF caseloads. 

New York also provides Medicaid benefits to recipients of its state General 
Assistance program. Home Relief. In 1995, total spending on medical services 
for this population of approximately 338,000 persons was $1.6 billion. In addi- 
tion, the state has established a health insurance subsidy program called Child 
Health Plus for children of families who have incomes up to 222 percent of 
the federal poverty level but who are ineligible for Medicaid. 



Teen Pregnancy Prevention 

At the time of the site visits, the state DSS sponsored two teen pregnancy 
prevention programs. The Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention and Services 
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(APPS) program was created in 1984 and is targeted to high-risk communities, 
as indicated by the pregnancy rate, infant mortality rate, juvenile delinquency 
rate, poverty rate, and high school dropout rate. APPS programs were originally 
funded in 24 communities but had expanded to 29 localities by 1995. Between 
July 1, 1994, and June 30, 1995, some 16,000 adolescents were served. Program 
data indicate that APPS is having an impact — the pregnancy rate among par- 
ticipants tends to be about 2 percent, compared with 6.4 percent upstate and 
14.5 percent in New York City. 

The second program, created under the Teenage Services Act (TASA) and 
funded through Title FV-A and Medicaid, extends case management services to 
pregnant and parenting teens receiving AFDC or Medicaid. Erie County’s TASA 
program, the Young Parent Program, provides pregnant and parenting teens 
ages 13 to 20 with case management services from social welfare examiners to 
address their financial situation; employment counselors help them obtain edu- 
cation, training, and/or employment; and caseworkers help them access other 
services, such as counseling, family planning, and home management. 



Last-Resort Safety Net Programs 

Welfare reform program changes may motivate and help some families to find 
jobs and attain financial independence, but it is also important to recognize that 
some new rules could make matters worse for certain families. Child welfare 
and emergency services are part of the state’s last-resort safety net for families fac- 
ing internal strife or the loss of basic requirements such as food and shelter. 
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Child Welfare 

New York is one of 12 states with a state-supervised, county-administered 
child welfare system. The state administers a statewide hotline that takes all 
reports of child abuse or neglect. Hotline staff determines which reports warrant 
further investigation and forwards such cases to district child welfare offices, but 
beyond this initial screening of incoming reports, the state’s role in child welfare 
is limited to financing and administrative oversight and guidance. Local child wel- 
fare offices have considerable discretion in determining which families to serve 
and how to serve them. Roughly three-quarters of reports of child abuse or neglect 
are handled by the New York City’s Child Welfare Administration. The city 
accounts for a similarly high percentage of the state’s foster care population. 

New York’s child welfare system is one of the largest in the nation; it investi- 
gated more than 211,000 reports of child abuse or neglect in 1995. That same 
year, more than 53,000 children were in out-of-home care. The state’s foster care 
population stabilized in the 1990s after several years of explosive growth (between 
1986 and 1991, the number of children in foster care grew from 27,000 to more 
than 65,000), but its foster care rate — the number of children in foster care com- 
pared with the number of children in the population — ^remains the third highest in 
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the nation. While the language of its policy generally favors preventive services, 
New York, like many other states, has devoted a much larger share of its child wel- 
fare dollars to foster care: In state fiscal year 1994, for example, $1.2 billion was 
spent on foster care, compared with $200 million on preventive services. 

In the face of escalating child welfare costs. New York has tried to increase 
the amount of funds it receives from the federal government (by increasing its 
use of federal funding streams not targeted for child welfare) while containing 
state-funded expenditures. Federal support has increased, but state expendi- 
tures on child welfare have decreased. In 1992, the state set a cap on the amount 
that local districts could obtain from the state to cover their foster care costs. 
Districts claiming reimbursements at a level below the cap could spend the 
difference on preventive services. The foster care cap was eliminated in 1995, 
when New York’s Social Services law was amended to create the Family and 
Children’s Services Block Grant. This block grant was even more far-reaching 
than the foster care cap in that it consolidated and limited state reimbursements 
for a number of local programs serving children and families. The legislation 
authorizing the block grant was intended to increase social services districts’ 
flexibility in spending state reimbursements, as well as to reduce costs. 
Specifically, social services districts were given the opportunity to apply man- 
aged care principles to the provision of services other than child protection. 

In response to criticism that the child welfare system failed to protect six- 
year-old Elisa Izquierdo, a child who was beaten to death even after her situa- 
tion had been reported to the Child Welfare Administration several times. 
Mayor Giuliani created the Administration for Children’s Services (ACS) in 
January 1996. ACS replaced the Child Welfare Administration (which had been 
part of the city’s Human Resources Administration) and was the first freestand- 
ing agency in the city’s history to report directly to the mayor. Mayor Giuliani 
stated that ACS “would reverse the city’s basic child welfare philosophy, which 
placed preeminence on holding families together, replacing it with an approach 
more oriented toward criminal justice and the protection of children.” 



Emergency Services and Housing 

According to the New York State Coalition for Homeless, almost 1 in 10 
households on public assistance in the state enters the emergency shelter sys- 
tem in any given year. In all, 140,000 New Yorkers use government-supported 
shelters annually (86,000 in New York City alone). More than half of these peo- 
ple (75,000) are children or unaccompanied or runaway youth. Between 1992 
and 1995, the average number of homeless children in New York City increased 
by 88.6 percent, and in 1995, their average stay in city shelters was 215 days. 
In FY 1993, New York spent approximately $1.5 billion from federal, state, 
and local sources on shelter and other social services for its homeless residents, 
and the state’s share of this total exceeded $800 million. 



In New York City, the Department of Homeless Services (DHS) provides 
emergency shelter and other support services to homeless families and indi- 
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viduals. Objectives geared toward its main goal (providing emergency shelter to 
families and individuals with no other housing options) include sheltering an 
average of 5,740 families and 6,259 individuals per day in temporary housing. 
To strengthen eligibility requirements for families seeking shelter and to 
improve its record of placing families in housing alternatives outside the shel- 
ter system, DHS planned to increase its eligibility investigation staff to 33 (the 
actual FY 1996 figure was 55), to develop an implementation plan for the new 
state eligibility regulations, and to improve the effectiveness of the eligibility 
investigation process by adding a field investigation component in May 1996. 



ImpiicatBosis of Federal Welfare Reform Legislation 



With the passage of PRWORA and the state’s preparation to implement the 
new federal welfare reform requirements, the governor again put forth his 
vision for welfare reform in New York. The state’s TANF plan, which was sub- 
mitted to the federal government on October 16, 1996, was little more than a 
statement of New York’s intent to comply with the new federal welfcire reform 
law. In November 1996, Governor Pataki introduced NY Works, his welfare 
reform plan that called for a dramatic overhaul of the existing welfcire system 
through a series of comprehensive changes to the structure, financing, and 
administration of New York’s public assistance programs. 

New York’s Welfare Reform Act of 1997 was signed into law on August 20, 
1997. The final compromise agreement effectively softened many of the tough- 
est provisions of the governor’s original welfare reform plan while still meet- 
ing the requirements of the federal legislation. The benefit reduction proposed 
by the governor was not passed as part of the Welfare Reform Act of 1997. New 
York’s benefit levels continue to be among the most generous in the nation. 
Former AFDC/TANF recipients are covered under the new Family Assistance 
(FA) program, for a lifetime maximum of five yeeirs. Home Relief was replaced 
by the Safety Net Assistance (SNA) program. Under SNA, single adults and 
childless couples formerly covered under Home Relief receive cash assistance 
(not vouchers, as the governor had proposed), but only for two yeeirs; after that, 
benefits cire in the form of noncash payments for housing and utilities. People 
who lose FA eligibility after the five yeeirs of coverage may continue to receive 
noncash SNA benefits indefinitely, if otherwise eligible. 
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The governor’s proposal to increase the earnings disregard to 42 percent was 
included in the final legislation. The new law also officially authorizes the oper- 
ation of a CAP in any county, with reimbursement for administrative costs at 
100 percent in the first yeeir and an annual decline of 10 percent over each of the 
next five years. Although the final legislation did not include the proposed 
block grants to counties, there are provisions for local flexibility in program 
design, and funding is available for pilot programs that will move clients 
toward self-sufficiency. The new welfare reform legislation continues to rein- 
force the emphasis on work. All welfare-to-work programs, renamed Public 
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Assistance Employment Programs, now require able-bodied welfare recipients 
to work for their benefits. 



The new law also included significant changes for the state’s child care 
programs. In response to the creation of block grants for distributing federal 
child care funds, New York created a state Child Care Block Grant. This block 
grant consolidates state and federal child care funds, including funds for the 
State Low-Income Day Care Program, and caps the amount of those reimburse- 
ments to localities. 

The new law made several changes to New York’s child support system to 
bring the state into compliance with PRWORA, including administrative order- 
ing of genetic testing, strict paternity cooperation standards, and new case reg- 
istry provisions. Although the federal government discontinued the $50 
pass-through provision for TANF recipients. New York is using state funds to 
maintain a reduced $25 pass-through. 

The implications of federal restrictions on immigrants’ eligibility for pub- 
lic benefits were a major concern for New York because of the enormous impact 
these changes would have on the state, which is home to more than 13 percent 
of the nation’s noncitizens. With nearly two million noncitizen residents in 
1994, New York ranks second only to California in the size of its immigrant 
population. Consequently, federal restrictions on immigrant eligibility for ben- 
efits and the subsequent decrease in federal funding will have a disproportion- 
ate impact on New York — and especially on New York City, where more than 86 
percent of the state’s noncitizens reside. At the time of the site visits in January 
and June 1997, interviewees understood that both food stamps and SSI would 
be denied to legal immigrants under the federal restrictions. As a result, respon- 
dents at both the state and local levels expressed concern about the conse- 
quences of implementing the immigrant provisions. The cost of providing 
services to immigrants who would lose eligibility for federal benefits would be 
a significant burden for both state and local governments and also for the many 
nonprofit organizations that provide assistance to this population in New York 
City and throughout the state. The situation was further complicated by New 
York’s constitutional requirement to care for its needy population. 

In January 1997, Governor Pataki joined other governors from states with 
large immigrant populations in calling on Congress to restore welfare benefits to 
legal immigrants. New York City’s Mayor Giuliani also mounted an aggressive 
national campaign against the immigrant provisions of the welfare reform bill 
and lobbied Congress to soften the impacts of the law’s restrictions. 

PRWORA gave states the option of providing TANF and Medicaid to current 
immigrants (those residing in the United States on August 22, 1996). New York, 
like most states, opted to continue to provide TANF (now called Family 
Assistance or FA) and Medicaid benefits to current immigrants with depen- 
dent children. Current immigrants without dependent children are eligible for 
public assistance under the state and locally funded SNA program. However, 
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under the federal law, new immigrants are barred from receiving TANF or 
Medicaid assistance for their first five years in the country. Therefore, if a state 
chooses to provide new immigrants with TANF or Medicaid, it must use its 
own funds to do so. New York has elected to provide benefits for most new 
immigrants through SNA. After five years, qualified immigrants can apply for 
FA unless they have exhausted their five-year time limit by having used five 
years of SNA. At that point. New York will impose sponsor-deeming: under this 
arrangement, the income of an immigrant’s sponsor is deemed available to the 
immigrant in determining eligibility for benefits, thus making most ineligible. 
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Introduction 



T his report presents the findings of a case study in New York designed 
to provide a broad picture of the state’s social safety net for low-income 
families with children. The study examined the current goals, policies, 
practices, organizational structure, funding, and recent changes in a 
wide variety of programs serving children and their families. It covered (1) base- 
line conditions and changes in income security programs stemming from state- 
initiated reforms and (2) the availability of employment and training and child 
care programs to support low-income families. The review also looked at how 
other programs such as child welfare and emergency services help the most vul- 
nerable low-income families in the state. 

Urban Institute researchers visited Albany in January 1997 to conduct inter- 
views concerning state-level policies and programs. They visited Buffalo (Erie 
County) in January and New York City in June to develop a picture of local 
programs and issues. At Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s request, researchers did 
not interview city employees during the visit. Thus, most of the Albany and 
Buffalo interviews were with state and local government employees, but almost 
all of the interviews in New York City were with representatives of the non- 
profit community. Researchers were, however, able to speak with line workers 
for the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program and with sev- 
eral child welfare workers via interviews arranged by their unions. 

At the time of our visit to Albany in January 1997, Governor George Pataki 
had just released the 1997-1998 Executive Budget, which reflected his plan 
for comprehensive welfare reform in New York. The legislature was just begin- 
ning discussions on welfare reform and other budget issues. Although New 
York’s fiscal year (FY) begins on April 1, the governor and key legislative 
leaders were not able to reach a compromise agreement on the budget until 
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July 29, 1997. The state’s Welfare Reform Act of 1997 was finally signed into 
law on August 20. This report describes New York’s programs and policies prior 
to implementation of the new law, outlines the changes made, and analyzes 
the circumstances that shaped the state’s response to federal changes in major 
social programs. 

The report begins with a discussion of the characteristics of the state in 
terms of its population, economic condition, and political environment. The 
next section describes the state’s agenda for serving the needs of low-income 
families, including spending in this area and a description of the service deliv- 
ery structure. The three subsequent sections describe the three broad social pro- 
gram areas — support for low-income families, policies for moving families 
toward financial independence, and programs that provide a safety net for fam- 
ilies and children. The last section discusses the direction in which the state 
plans to move in the coming years as a result of federal welfare reform legisla- 
tion and the particular challenges that New York faces in providing this support 
system to low-income families. 
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New York: 

A Brief Overview 



T his chapter provides the context for understanding the social programs 
described later in the report. At the time of the site visits, policy devel- 
opment in New York was reflective of a conservative fiscal environ- 
ment, characterized hy large income tax cuts and reductions in state 
spending and hy a strong governor who set the state’s policy agenda. Although 
the state’s economy was strong, it lagged behind the nation as a whole, as did its 
population growth. On average. New York households enjoyed relatively high 
incomes, compared with the rest of the nation, although a greater percentage 
of the state’s children lived in poverty. 



The State's Population 

New York is the third most populous state in the country. In 1990, it was the 
second most populous state, a position it lost to Texas in the early 1990s as its 
population growth slowed: between 1990 and 1995, New York’s population 
grew by less than 1 percent, compared with a 5.6 percent growth rate for the 
United States as a whole (table 1). New Yorkers are more likely to live in urban 
areas, compared with residents of many other states. Only 22 percent of New 
York’s population lives in rural areas (36 percent nationwide). About 40 percent 
of the state’s population lives in New York City, which is the most populous city 
in the United States, with a 1994 population of 7.3 million.^ 

The state’s population is more racially and ethnically diverse than that of 
the nation as a whole. New York has higher percentages of non-Hispanic black 
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Table 1 New York State Characteristics, 1 995 








New York 


United States 


Population Characteristics 


Population (1995)® (thousands) 


18,173 


260,202 


Percent under 18 (1995)® 


26.0% 


26.8% 


Percent Hispanic (1995)®, 


13.3% 


10.7% 


Percent Non-Hispanic Black (1995)® 


15.2% 


12.5% 


Percent Noncitizen Immigrant (1996)^" 


11.9% 


6.4% 


Percent Rural (1990)® 


21.5% 


36.4% 


Growth (1990-1995)'* 


0.8% 


5.6% 


Births per 1,000 Women Ages 15-44 (1994)® 


66.8 


66.7 


Percent to Unmarried Women (1994)® 


37.6% 


32.6% 


Percent to Women under 20 That Were Nonmarital (1994)® 


86% 


76% 


Births per 1,000 Women Ages 15-19 (1994)® 


46 


59 


State Economic Characteristics 


Per Capita Income (1995)^ 


$27,678 


$23,208 


Percent Change In Per Capita Income (1990-1995)^ 0 


19.7% 


21.2% 


Percent Poor (1994)^ 


15.9% 


14.3% 


Unemployment Rate (1996)' 


6.2% 


5.4% 


Employment Rate (1996)' ^ 


57.8% 


63.2% 


Percent Jobs in Manufacturing (1995)** 


13.2% 


16.0% 


Percent Jobs in Service Sector (ISSS)** 


27.3% 


23.1% 


Percent Jobs in Public Sector (ISSS)** 


17.2% 


14.7% 


Family Profile 


Percent Two-Parent Families (1994)'’ ' 


33.9% 


35.7% 


Percent One-Parent Families (1994)'’*'’’ 


15.7% 


13.8% 


Percent Mothers with Child 12 or under 


Working Full Time (1994)'’ " 


30.9% 


38.1% 


Working Part Time (1994)'’ " 


14.6% 


16.1% 


In Two-Parent Families and Working (1994)'’ '’ 


32.8% 


40.3% 


In One-Parent Families and Working (1994)'’-'’ 


12.7% 


13.9% 


Percent Children below Poverty (1994)'’ 


24.6% 


21.7% 


Median Income of Families with Children (1994)'’ 


$36,217 


$37,109 


Percent Children Uninsured (1995)® 


8.3% 


10.0% 


Political 


Governor's Affiliation (1996)0 


Republican 




Party Control of Senate (1996)0 


26D-35R 




Party Control of House (1996)0 


96D-54R 


y 



a. Two-year concatenated March Current Population Survey (CPS) files, 1995 and 1996. These files are edited using the Urban 
Institute’s TRIM2 microsimulation model. Excludes those in families with active military members. 

b. Three-year CPS average (March 1996-March 1998) edited by the Urban Institute to correct misreporting of citizenship. 

c. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of Population: General Population Characteristics. Washington, D.C., 1992. 

d. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1996 (116th edition). Washington, D.C., 1996. 1995 
population as of July 1. 1990 population as of April 1. 

e. U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 44, No. 3 and Vol. 44, No. 11. 

f. State Personal Income, 1969-1995. CD-ROM. Washington, D.C.: Regional Economic Measurement Division (BE-55), Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Economics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, October 1996. 

g. Computed using midyear population estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 

h. CPS three-year average (March 1994-March 1996, where 1994 is the center year) edited using the Urban Institute’s TRIM2 
microsimulation model. 

i. U.S. Department of Labor, State and Regional Unemployment, 1996 Annual Averages, USDL 97-88. Washington, D.C., March 
18, 1997. 

j. Employment rate is calculated using the civilian noninstitutionalized population 16 years of age and over. 

k. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1995 Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

\. Percent of all families (two or more related persons living in the same household) that include one or more related children 
and in which the head of the family is nonelderly and married and the spouse is present. 

-m. Percent of all families (two or more related persons living in the same household) that include one or more related children and 
in which the head of the family is not married and is nonelderly. 

n. Full-time work is defined as working at least 1,750 hours per year (50 weeks x 35 hours per week). 

0 . Part-time work is defined as working at least 910 hours per year (52 weeks x 17.5 hours per week) and less than 1,750 hours 
per year (50 weeks x 35 hours per week). 

p. Working is defined as working at least 910 hours per year (52 weeks x 17.5 hours per week). 

q. National Conference of State Legislatures, 1997 Partisan Composition, May 7 Update. D indicates Democrat; R indicates Republican. 
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residents (15 percent, compared with 13 percent nationwide), Hispanic resi- 
dents (13 percent, compared with 11 percent), and noncitizen immigrant resi- 
dents (12 percent versus 6 percent). In this last category. New York ranks second 
among the 50 states, with 2.2 million noncitizen residents in 1996. New York 
City’s population is more diverse than the state’s as a whole: In 1990, 86 percent 
of the state’s noncitizen immigrants resided in the city; 29 percent of the city’s 
population was African American and 24 percent was Hispanic.^ 

The birthrate among teenage women (ages 15 to 19) in New York is below 
the national average — 46 births per 1,000 women in 1994, compared with 59 
nationwide. However, the rate in New York City is higher than the state and 
national averages — approximately 63 births per 1,000 women, compared with 
35 for the rest of the state^ and 59 nationally. 



The Economy 

In 1992, as national economic indicators began to improve after a reces- 
sionary period. New York’s economy was still in recession, with the state unem- 
ployment rate peaking at 8.9 percent in July of that year. By 1996, the state’s 
unemployment rate had fallen to 6.2 percent (still above the national level of 5.4 
percent), and it has continued to decline. The unemployment rate in New York 
City peaked at 11.8 percent in July 1992, fell to 8.4 percent in July 1995, and 
rose again to 9.9 percent in July 1997. 

Since 1992, New York’s economy has grown moderately but more slowly 
than that of the nation as a whole. Between 1993 and 1995, the number of jobs 
in New York grew by 1.5 percent, compared with 6 percent nationwide.^ 
Growth was greatest in the construction, services, and wholesale and retail 
sectors. The number of manufacturing jobs fell by almost 4 percent. 

Despite this slow growth, the state’s residents have higher-than-average 
incomes. Per capita income in 1995 was almost $28,000 (table 1), compared with 
about $23,000 nationwide. Per capita income grew by about 20 percent between 
1990 and 1995 in the United States and in New York. Accounting for inflation, 
however, per capita income increased by only 5.5 percent in the United States 
and 3.7 percent in New York.® While New Yorkers are better off on average, a 
higher percentage of children in New York live below the poverty level compared 
with the United States as a whole — 25 percent of New York children versus about 
22 percent of children nationally. The comparison is more dramatic for New York 
City. In 1993, 44 percent of the city’s children lived in poverty.® 



The Political and Budgetary Landscape^ 



Historically, New York is a liberal and progressive state and has remained so 
under current Governor George Pataki, a Republican. Pataki defeated former 
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Governor Mario Cuomo with proposals for streamlining government, con- 
straining government spending (including reducing welfare and health care 
costs), and enacting a three-year, phased-in tax cut. Since taking -office. 
Governor Pataki has signed the three-year tax cut into law and has slowed year- 
to-year budget growth. Some of his proposals to reduce spending have not been 
adopted, however, partly because of the power and composition of the New 
York State Legislature. 

The Senate tends to represent upstate rmal and suburban New Yorkers and 
is heavily Republican (35 Republicans to 26 Democrats). The Assembly is more 
representative of low-income populations and urban areas, particularly New 
York City, and is heavily Democratic (96 Democrats to 54 Republicans). The 
governor. Senate, and Assembly must reach consensus to enact each year’s bud- 
get. The parties come to agreement over the state budget after protracted nego- 
tiations that often continue for several months beyond the beginning of the 
budget year. 

The distribution of political power in New York affects the nature of state 
budget agreements and makes any major expansion or contraction of social 
legislation unlikely. In the past few years, many of the governor’s proposals for 
welfare reform that would have dramatically affected recipients of AFDC and 
its replacement — Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) — (beyond 
the impacts of the new federal welfare reform law) were opposed by the legis- 
lature. However, the legislature did agree to significant changes to the state’s 
General Assistance (GA) program. Home Relief (HR). 

There are long-standing tensions between New York City and the rest of 
the state, which existed even when the state had a Democratic governor and the 
city a Democratic mayor, and which persist today when both governor and 
mayor are Republican. The city feels that the state treats it poorly in most 
resource allocation decisions and that it contributes much more to .the state 
treasury than it receives. This perception applies to the distribution of aid to 
schools. Home Relief, public health, and other areas. The view from upstate 
New York is that the city is a major beneficiary of state resources because of its 
large low-income population. 
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Setting the 
Social Policy Context 



N ew York has long devoted substantial resources to programs that 
serve low-income residents, a trend that will continue under the 
state’s welfare reform agenda. This chapter describes (1) state and 
local spending on social welfare programs and (2) the organizational 
structure of these programs, including state-local relationships that support 
their administration. 



New York's Agenda for Serving the Needs of 
Low-Income Families 

New York is obligated by Article XVII of the state constitution to care for 
its needy population, and thus has a long history as a progressive and liberal 
state, consistently ranking among the most generous in providing services to 
low-income residents.® New York spends more on Medicaid than does any 
other state and more on AFDC benefits than any state except California. It ranks 
fifth in the nation for the percentage of low-income residents covered by state 
Medicaid. In addition to federally mandated programs. New York has imple- 
mented several state and locally funded programs to serve low-income resi- 
dents. It is one of 33 states with General Assistance programs and one of 12 
states that provide GA benefits to all categories of financially needy families and 
individuals who are ineligible for federally funded cash assistance programs. 
New York was one of just seven states to have a state Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EITC) program in 1996. It serves low-income children via the State Low- 
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Income Day Care program and the State Prekindergarten program, which, by the 
2001—02 school year will be available to all eligible four-year-olds. Child Health 
Plus (an insurance subsidy program for low-income children) provides free 
health insurance to children in families with incomes at or below 120 percent 
of the poverty threshold and is entirely state financed. 

Under Governor Pataki and New York City Mayor Giuliani, New York has 
modified its income support programs, although, compared with other states, 
its programs are still among the most generous. Both Pataki and Giuliani stress 
personal responsibility and emphasize that welfare should be a temporary 
rather than long-term solution. Welfare-to-work programs in New York have 
intensified their focus on work and work-related activities and deempha- 
sized education and training. Legislation enacted in 1995 required local social 
services districts to assign employable Home Relief recipients to workfare 
positions. While they are not specifically required to do so by the state, local 
districts — most notably New York City — have increasingly used workfare for 
AFDC/TANF recipients. The state has also strengthened fraud detection and 
eligibility verification procedures to better target programs to those truly in 
need. It has greatly increased its child support enforcement efforts, particu- 
larly with regard to the establishment of paternity and support orders and 
their collection. 

Governor Pataki’s agenda for low-income families emphasizes the role of 
local governments. During his tenure, Pataki has made several attempts to 
devolve program responsibility to the 58 social services districts by estab- 
lishing block grants for the distribution of program funds, citing the need for 
increased local flexibility (see Innovation and Challenges). In 1995, he estab- 
lished the Family and Children’s Services Block Grant for child welfare funds; 
in 1997, the Child Care Block Grant was created. Attempts to create block 
grants for welfare programs operating in local districts in 1996 and 1997 were 
defeated by the legislature. 



New York’s public welfare programs include income support, child care, 
child welfare, welfare to work, teenage pregnancy, youth, domestic violence, 
child support, and public housing. In state FY 1997, 8.6 percent of total state 
spending was on these programs (down from 9.6 percent in 1994), and almost 
16 percent was spent on Medicaid® (this percentage has remained relatively 
constant). In federal FY 1995, estimated spending per poor family for several 
program areas was substantially higher in New York than in the United States 
as a whole (table 2), especially for AFDC, Home Relief, Title IV-A Emergency 
Assistance, and Medicaid. According to interviewees. Emergency Assistance 
has been used in New York to fund child care, child welfare services, and emer- 
gency services for homeless families, among other things. 



Social Welfare Spending and Coverage 
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Table 2 Social Welfare Spending for Families with Children in New York State, 
Fiscal Year 1995 (unless otherwise noted) 



Spending per 

($ in millions) Poor Family^ 

State/ United 

Program Federal Local Total New York States 



Income Security 



AFDC Benefits^* 


$1,521.2 


$1,521.2 


$3,042.4 


$1,476 


$851 


AFDC Administration‘s ® 


294,3 


293.0 


587.2 


285 


136 


General Assistance (Home Relief)'^ 


— 


1,089 


1,089 


529 


— 


SSI for Children® 


— 


— 


415.0 


201 


184 


EITC Federal 


1,524.4 


— 


1,524.4 


740 


1,010 


EITC Stated 


— 


77.9 


77.9 


38 


— 


Food Security 


Food Stamps, households 


1,391.7 


— 


1,391.7 


675 


711 


with children's 


Child Nutrition' 


659,9 


— 


659.9 


320 


344 


Education and Training 


JOB& 


103.6 


71.8 


175.4 


85 


59 


JTPA^ 


150.0 


— 


150.0 


73 


73 


Child Care/Child Development 


AFDC/JOBS and Transitional 


82.3 


82.3 


164.5 


80 


61 


Child Care' 


At- Risk's 


24.7 


24.7 


49.5 


24 


20 


Child Care and Development 


53.1 


— 


53.1 


26 


34 


Block Granfss 


Head Start"s 


226.8 


— 


226.8 


110 


117 


Child Support Enforcement's 


121.8 


61.0 


182.8 


89 


115 


IV-A Emergency Assistance's 


616.3 


616.3 


1,232.6 


598 


124 


Health 


Medicaid, children only® 


1,703.6 


1,703.6 


3,407.2 


1,654 


984 



a. Spending on each item divided by the number of poor persons in families with children. The number of poor was 
estimated using the average poverty rate for persons in families with children for 1993-1995 (derived from three years of 
the CPS-Urban Institute TRIM calculations). 

b. ACF-231 Line by Line Report, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

c. Figure includes administrative costs for child care (except At-Risk), work programs, automated data processing 
(ADP), FAMIS (a management information system), haud control, SAVE, and other state and local expenses. Expenditures 
for calendar year 1994. 

d. C. Uccello, H. McCallum, and L. Gallagher. State General Assistance Programs 1996, Washington, D.C.: The Urban 
Institute, October 1996. Expenditures for calendar year 1995. 

e. Urban Institute estimates derived from data published in Children Receiving SSI (June 1993, December 1993, June 
1995, December 1995), Office of Research, Evaluation, and Statistics, Social Security Administration. Spending is for the 
calendar year, estimated based on spending in June and December of each year. Includes federal spending and state supple- 
ments for states in which the state supplement is federally administered. 

f. Statistics of Income Bulletin (Spring 1997 and Spring 1995), Internal Revenue Service. 

g. Information collected by the Urban Institute from state budget documents. Expenditures for calendar year 1994. 

h. Urban Institute tabulations based on Food Stamp Quality Control data and tabulations by Food and Consumer Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Includes benefit payments only, not administrative costs. Estimates are derived by multiply- 
ing actual benefit spending in each state by the estimated proportion of spending for households with children in each state. 

i. Budget Information for the States, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1997 and Fiscal Year 1995, 
Office of Management and Budget. Includes federal spending for WIC, school lunches, and school breakfasts, plus federal 
obligations for the Child and Adult Care Food Program and the Summer Food Service for Children., Federal obligations to 
states may differ from actual spending. 

}. Urban Institute tabulations based on forms FSA-331 and ACF-332, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. Total spending (combined federal and state) is average monthly expenditures 
multiplied by 12. The federal and state shares for 1995 were estimated based on the match rates for various components of 
JOBS spending for federal obligations in the fiscal year. 

k. Budget Information for the States, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1997 and Fiscal Year 1995, 
Office of Management and Budget. Includes federal obligations to states for JTPA spending under Title II-A (disadvantaged 
adults). Title II-B (summer youth), and Title H-C (youth training). Federal obligations to states may differ from actual spending. 

(Notes continued on page 22) 
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To maximize the impact of state dollars spent on services for low-income 
families, New York has become adept at making the most of available federal 
dollars. For example, the legislation creating a block grant for child welfare 
funds states that “[s]ocial services districts shall conduct eligibility determina- 
tions and submit claims for family and children’s services in a manner that 
maximizes the availability of federal reimbursements therefor.”*® 

During the first two years of the Pataki administration, general-fund spend- 
ing overall was lower than it had been the year before he took office, although 
it was budgeted to increase in FY 1998. State spending on public welfare pro- 
grams has decreased somewhat since FY 1994. Governor Pataki has made it 
clear that social services are not a top budget priority for him. In an analysis of 
the governor’s 1997-98 budget, the state budget director noted that “[t]his bud- 
get continues to realign the State’s spending priorities in a new direction. 
Annual spending in social services is being restrained in order to increase aid 
to education, criminal justice, transportation, and other critical areas.”** In each 
of his executive budgets. Governor Pataki has proposed ways to reduce spend- 
ing on welfare and Medicaid, but many of those proposals, including reducing 
welfare benefit levels, have not passed the legislature. 



Organization of Services and Administrative Structure 

At the time of the site visits, the primary state-level providers of assistance 
to low-income families in New York were the Departments of Social Services, 
Labor, Education, and Health (table 3). The state Department of Social Services 
(DSS) administered income support programs (AFDG/TANF, Home Relief, and 
Food Stamps), all federally and state-funded child care programs, child support 
enforcement, child welfare services, emergency services, and services for immi- 
grants and refugees. These programs were operated locally by designated enti- 
ties (typically DSS) in the 58 social services districts that represent 57 counties 
and New York Gity.*^ Most social services programs in New York Gity were 
administered by the Human Resources Administration, with the exception of 
child welfare services and all child care programs other than the Title IV-A 
employed AFDG subsidy program (administered by the new Administration for 
Ghildren’s Services) and programs for the homeless (administered by the city’s 
Department of Homeless Services). 

The state Department of Labor (DOL) administered welfare-to-work pro- 
grams, such as Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS), the Food Stamp 
Employment and Training program, and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 



Table 2 notes continued 
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l. ACF-231 Line by Line Report, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
Administrative costs are included with AFDC administration. 

m. Budget Information for the States, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1997 and Fiscal Year 1995, Office of 
Management and Budget. Federal obligations to states may differ from actual spending. 

n. Form OCSE-31, Office of Child Support Enforcement, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

o. Urban Institute calculations based on data reported on forms HCFA-64 and HCFA-2082, Health Care Financing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Expenditure data are for benefits only and do not include Disproportionate Share 
Hospital payments, administrative costs, accounting adjustments, or the U.S. Territories. 
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Table 3 Organizational Structure of Social Welfare Programs* 

Local Administrative 

Program State Agency Location Arrangement 



Income Security 
AFDC 

General Assistance {Home Relief) 
Food Stamps 



Education and Training 
JOBS 



Summer/Other Youth 
Other JTPA 

Child Care/Child Development 

Child Care: IV-A JOBS, At-Risk 
and TCC, Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, State 
Low-Income Day Care Program 



Head Start 



State Prekindergarten Program 

Child Support Enforcement 



Child Welfare 

Child Protection/Fa m Pres 
Foster Care 
Adoption Assistance 



Emergency Services 

IV-A Emergency Assistance 
McKinney, other homeless 
programs 



Immigration/Refugees 



Health 

Medicaid 



Department of Social Services 



Department of Labor 



Department of Labor 



Early Childhood Services 
Bureau, DSS 



Directly administered by the 
federal government; Head Start 
Collaboration Project is housed 
within the Council on Children 
and Families 
Department of Education 

Office of Child Support and 
Enforcement, DSS 



Division of Services and 
Community Development, DSS 



Department of Social Services 



Division of Services and 
Community Development, DSS 



County Departments of Social 
Services 

New York City: Human 
Resources Administration 

County Departments of Social 
Services 

New York City: Human 
Resources Administration 

Service Delivery Areas 



County Departments of Social 
Services 



New York City: Administration 
of Children's Services, except 
for Title IV-A child care for 
employed AFDC recipients, 
which is administered by the 
Office of Employment Services 
in the Human Resources 
Administration 

Local Head Start grantees 



Local school districts 

County Departments of Social 
Services 

New York City: Administration 
for Children's Services 

County Departments of Social 
Services 

New York City: Administration 
for Children's Services 

County Departments of Social 
Services 

New York City: Department of 
Homeless Services 

Community-based providers 

New York City: New York City 
Citizenship Initiative 

Department of Health 



Department of Health 

*This table reflects the organizational structure at the time of the Urban Institute’s site visits. New York’s welfare reform 
law eliminated the state Department of Social Services, replacing it with the Department of Family Assistance (see 
Innovations and Challenges), 
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program. Under Governor Pataki’s direction, welfare-to-work programs were 
moved to DOL from DSS in 1996 so that they would have a greater focus on 
employment. At the local level, however, welfare-to-work programs continued 
to he administered hy local Departments of Social Services (the Human 
Resources Administration in New York City), and JTPA was administered hy 
Service Delivery Areas (SDAs). 

Other important programs for low-income families were administered hy 
different state agencies: The Department of Education (DOE) administered the 
State Prekindergarten program, which was operated hy local school districts. 
The Department of Health handled Medicaid, a state-administered and oper- 
ated program. In 1996, responsihilities for Medicaid eligibility and long-term 
care were transferred from DSS to the Department of Health. 

The federal Head Start program was administered directly hy the federal 
government through local grantees. In New York, the Head Start Collahoration 
Project, a federally funded program operating in all 50 states, sought to “make it 
easier for Head Start to operate in New York State, to cultivate effective service 
arrangements at the local level and give Head Start a greater voice in shaping 
state policies and programs.” The project was housed in the New York State 
Council on Children and Families.” 



Recent Changes 

The organizational structure described above and referred to throughout the 
report is that which was in place when Urban Institute researchers visited New 
York in January (Albany and Erie County) and June (New York City) of 1997. 
However, the passage of New York’s welfare reform law in August 1997 changed 
this structure by replacing the state Department of Social Services with the 
Department of Family Assistance (DFA). Two autonomous offices — the Office of 
Children and Family Services and the Office of Temporary and Disability 
Assistance — constitute the new DFA. Of the programs examined for this report, 
the Office of Children and Family Services now administers child welfare pro- 
grams, child care programs, and all programs that had previously been admin- 
istered by the New York State Division for Youth; the Office of Temporary and 
Disability Assistance now administers income support programs (AFDC/TANF, 
which was renamed Family Assistance, and Home Relief, which was renamed 
Safety Net Assistance), the Food Stamp program, child support, programs for 
refugees and immigrants, and programs for homeless families. The former com- 
missioner of Social Services is now commissioner of the Office of Temporary 
and Disability Assistance; the former head of the Division for Youth is now 
commissioner of the Office of Children and Family Services. 
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State and Local Responsibilities 

County governments play a strong role in the administration of New York’s 
welfare programs. The state sets policy, establishes regulations, and provides 
oversight and monitoring of local program operations, while the counties 
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implement and operate the programs. New York counties contribute 25 per- 
cent of the cost of the AFDC program — a much higher percentage than coun- 
ties in most other states — and are given substantial flexibility in operating the 
program. Counties make many important decisions regarding implementation 
of these programs; for example, they determine how to enforce participation 
in welfare-to-work programs. Counties also have an important voice in state leg- 
islation (e.g., a 1996 proposal to convert Home Relief payments to a block grant 
to counties was defeated because of county opposition). 
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Basic 

Income Support 



A t the time of the January 1997 site visit, the income support system 
and welfare reform in New York were in flux. In response to the 
passage of federal welfare legislation, Governor Pataki had issued 
his own plan for statewide welfare reform, called NY Works, on 
November 13, 1996. The legislature had only begun discussing the program, 
and interviewees’ opinions regarding the likelihood of all or part of the plan 
passing the legislature were mixed. This section describes the income support 
system as it existed in New York during early 1997. Welfare reform legislation 
was passed subsequently and is discussed in Innovations and Challenges. 



New York's Income Support Programs 

In early 1997, the major income support programs in New York state were Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children; General Assistance, or Home Relief; the 
state’s AFDC waiver demonstration project — the Child Assistance Program 
(CAP) — operating in 14 counties; Supplemental Secvurity Income (SSI); the state 
Earned Income Tax Credit; and Food Stamps. Under New York’s state supervised, 
county-administered system, there is little flexibility at the local level in terms 
of eligibility determination and benefit calculation, but there is often a great deal 
of variation in operations and service delivery, particularly in the t 5 rpe and focus 
of JOBS or welfare-to-work programs established by county administrators. 

New York has one of the most generous AFDC benefit levels in the nation. In 
1995, the average monthly benefit per family was $555 (versus $381 nation- 



ally) — the fourth highest average monthly benefit among the states. The average 
monthly cash income for AFDC families was 51 percent of the poverty level, 
compared with the U.S. mean of 41.3 percent. Overall, state and local AFDC 
benefit expenditures totaled more than $1.5 billion in 1995; only California’s 
total AFDC expenditures were higher.*^ 

However, the state’s benefit levels have not increased since 1990, and, as in 
other states, there has been a real decline in AFDC grants in recent years (from 
110 percent of the poverty level in 1975 to 55 percent in 1995).^® Unlike many 
states. New York’s nonfederal share of AFDC costs is divided equally between 
the state and its localities; consequently, policies and practices regarding the 
welfare population are a key issue for county governments because of the local 
fiscal impact. 

New York’s Home Relief program is the largest in the country relative to 
need (11 percent of those living in poverty are assisted), and the number of 
recipients served each month is the highest in the nation (1.8 percent of all 
persons in the state). New York is one of only 12 states that provide cash assis- 
tance to all categories of financially needy families and individuals who are oth- 
erwise ineligible for federally funded cash assistance programs. (Other states 
restrict aid to selected categories, such as the disabled, elderly, or otherwise 
“unemployable” adults.) The HR benefit structure is nearly identical to that 
for AFDC; in 1996, the maximum monthly HR benefits for a family of three 
and for an individual were $577 and $352, respectively. In 1996, the individ- 
ual cash benefit as a percentage of the poverty threshold was 55 percent, while 
the national average for states that provide cash benefits through a GA pro- 
gram was about 40 percent. Annual expenditures for Home Relief, which are 
divided equally between the state and local county governments, totaled more 
than $1.1 billion in 1995, the most spent for any General Assistance program 
in the nation.^’’ 

New York also provides one of the most generous optional state supple- 
mental payments to recipients in the SSI program for the elderly and disabled. 
Additionally, New York is one of only seven states with a state Earned Income 
Tax Gredit for low-income working families and one of only four states with a 
refundable EITG. New York’s tax credit is tied directly to the federal EITG and 
in 1997 equaled 20 percent of the federal calculation. 
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Caseload Size and Trends 

New York, the third most populous state in the nation, has the second high- 
est AFDG caseload, with an average of 456,900 families per month collecting 
benefits in 1995.^® After several years of consistent growth, the caseload began 
decreasing — from 1,266,350 in January 1995 to 1,037,712 by May 1997, a 
decline of 18 percent. The greatest drop occurred between August 1996 and 
May 1997, when more than 106,000 left the rolls. There has also been a signifi- 
cant drop in the size of the HR caseload: from January through August 1996, the 
number of recipients per month averaged 281,078, a 21 percent drop from the 
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357,227 who collected HR benefits during the same period in the previous 
yeard® Interviewees offered a number of explanations for the drop in both AFDC 
and HR caseloads, such as the improving economy, lower unemployment, 
increased emphasis on program eligibility verification and fraud detection, 
efforts to promote work at the time of application for benefits (dubbed “front- 
door” activities), and increased use of workfare assignments. 



Recent Innovations, Changes, and Waivers 

Although New York did not have a statewide welfare reform program in place 
in early 1997, it had embarked on some reform activity before passage of federal 
welfare reform in 1996. Governor Pataki introduced his own proposals for wel- 
fare reform during the 1995 and 1996 legislative sessions. Although many of his 
proposals were defeated (most notably those that would have cut benefit levels 
and shifted HR funding to block grants), some were enacted in 1995. The imple- 
mented changes focused primarily on strengthening requirements for work and 
work-related activities and on stepping up efforts to prevent fraud and verify eli- 
gibility. Some measmes tightened requirements for the HR population only; oth- 
ers had an impact on AFDC clients as well. The provisions that increased the 
emphasis on work and work-related activities are as follows: 

• All employable HR recipients were required to actively seek employment and 
show proof of having made five employer contacts per week (up from three). 

• Local districts were required to assign all employable HR recipients to work- 
fare. Local offices that failed to meet workfare participation rates lost up to 
5 percent of their state reimbursement for administrative costs. 

• New sanctions for noncompliance with work requirements for employable 
HR recipients were established: 90 days for the first failure, 150 days for the 
second failure, and 180 days for the third. 

• Local districts that failed to meet federally mandated JOBS participation rates 
for AFDC bore the full reduction in federal aid that resulted from that shortfall. 

• For AFDC recipients, the six-month cap on participation in work experience 
was eliminated; the maximum allowable duration for job search was 
increased; and sanctions for those who fail to engage in assigned job search 
activities were allowed. 

These legislative changes opened the door for the current extensive use of 
workfare assignments in New York City’s welfare reform initiative. New York 
City Work, Accountability and You (NYC Way), and for widespread implemen- 
tation of front-door procedures designed to promote work and work-related 
activities in local offices throughout the state. 

Efforts to detect and weed out fraud and abuse in the welfare system 
included implementation of a statewide automated fraud prevention system 
mandated in 1995 that used finger imaging for applicants and recipients. 
Designed to screen out “double dippers,” the procedure was initially required 
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only for HR clients but was later expanded to include AFDC applicants and 
recipients as well. Interviewees believe that finger imaging cut the caseload 
initially because many clients refused to comply out of concern that informa- 
tion about them would be given to police. Governor Pataki claims that during 
the program’s first year, 25,000 HR and AFDC cases were closed because of 
failures to comply with finger-imaging requirements. The state legislation also 
increased penalties for welfare fraud and called for intensified eligibility 
screening. To this end. New York City instituted a strict eligibility verification 
review (EVR) component as part of NYC Way. Prior to being approved for ben- 
efits, applicants must participate in a separate interview at the Eligibility 
Verification Center in Brooklyn to document and verify their living situation 
and available resources, and they must agree to a home visit. 
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Waivers from Federal Legislation: Jobs First and the 
Child Assistance Program 

New York was granted two waivers of federal AFDC and Food Stamp regu- 
lations: Jobs First and the Child Assistance Program. Jobs First sought to divert 
potential welfare applicants by promoting immediate job search and offering 
assistance with child support, one-time cash payments, access to JOBS services, 
and help with child care. The program was approved in October 1994, near 
the end of Governor Cuomo’s administration, but was never implemented 
statewide because of the change in administration. 

CAP was approved in April 1989 for 7 pilot counties and was expanded in 
April 1994 to 14 counties and extended until 1999. It is the only waiver pro- 
gram currently in operation in the state, and at the time of the site visits, there 
were no plans to expand it beyond the current 14 locations. 

CAP developed as an alternative to the traditional AFDC model. It empha- 
sizes that work and the contributions of both parents are key to achieving financial 
self-sufficiency. Participants, who volunteer for the program and transfer out of 
AFDC, are AFDC families in which there is a single, custodial parent; at least one 
child; and a covul order for child support from the noncustodial parent. 

Following passage of enabling legislation in 1987, DSS gave all local dis- 
tricts the option of implementing CAP. Local offices were promised a great deal 
of flexibility in designing and structuring a program that would meet the spe- 
cific needs of their AFDC population and of the local community. As an addi- 
tional incentive, the state agreed to pick up the nonfederal share of GAP’s 
administrative costs. Key features of CAP are as follows: 

• Increased Emphasis on Child Support. Participants must have a court order for 
child support for at least one child. The CAP benefit formula includes a base 
amovmt for each child with an order and a fixed am ount for additional children 
with orders. Children without orders are not covered by CAP benefits. 

• Increased Emphasis on Work. Participants may keep 90 cents of every dollar 
earned up to the poverty level and 33 cents per dollar above the poverty 
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level. CAP participants receive a base grant that is approximately one-third 
lower than the AFDC grant; therefore, a client with no earnings would receive 
a smaller CAP grant. AFDC recipients transfer to CAP when their earnings 
reach the point at which the CAP grant would exceed the AFDC grant. 

® Increased Client Services. Experienced workers provide intensive case 
management services to CAP families to help them progress toward self- 
sufficiency. CAP case managers have smaller-than-normal caseloads (approx- 
imately 50 to 75 persons per caseload) and provide a wide array of services, 
including assistance with child care, transportation, job search, job develop- 
ment, job retention, and child support. Participants also receive cash instead 
of food stamps. 

• Change in the Culture of the Welfare Office. CAP offices are separate from 
local welfare offices, and staffs strive to create a more professional, busi- 
nesslike atmosphere. 

A five-year evaluation of CAP in three counties was issued in November 
1996, and the results were quite positive. Although CAP had slightly higher 
administrative costs, the program produced increased earnings and employ- 
ment among participants, increased likelihood of receiving child support 
orders, lower expenditures for public assistance payments, and an overall net 
savings to the government because public assistance benefit reductions 
exceeded additional administrative costs. 
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Programs 
That Promote 
Financial Independence 



T o promote family self-sufficiency, income support programs use an 
incentive structure and case management along with access to employ- 
ment and training services, child support enforcement, child care sub- 
sidies, and Medicaid. These programs increase the financial resources 
available to families and facilitate financial independence. New York often con- 
tributes funding above the federally required match amounts and expands eli- 
gibility beyond what is required. 



Employment and Training 

This section describes the employment and training system that existed at 
the time of the site visits to New York, before passage of the state welfare reform 
bill in August 1997. Significant changes were made to this system after the 
new welfare reform bill was passed. 

New York’s employment and training system has some 70 programs admin- 
istered by 15 government agencies. While there have been some efforts to 
coordinate and colocate employment and training programs at one-stop or com- 
munity service centers, these centers typically include only a subset of the 
employment and training services available in the state, rather than an inte- 
grated and seamless service delivery system for all 70 programs. 




New York’s system of employment and training has numerous programs. 
At the state level, the largest programs are administered hy the DOL and DOE. 
DOL administers the Joh Training Partnership Act, which provides services to 
disadvantaged adults and youth and to displaced workers. DOL also adminis- 
ters state-level welfare-to-work programs — including JOBS and the Food 
Stamps Employment and Training program — which provide services to recipi- 
ents of AFDC/TANF, Home Relief, or food stamps. 

Welfare-to-work programs were previously administered hy the Department 
of Social Services. DSS staff for these programs began moving to DOL in 
December 1995 and the move was mostly complete by January 1997. The move 
was sparked by the governor’s desire to focus public assistance programs on 
employment rather than aid. He felt that DOL’s excellent relationships with net- 
works of employers could facilitate the shift in emphasis from welfare to work. 
He also felt that having all programs in one agency would facilitate the cre- 
ation of an integrated workforce development system. 

DOL also administers New York’s Employment Service, called NY Job 
Service, which includes the state’s Job Bank. In the early 1990s, DOL began 
creating Community Service Centers — convenient, one-stop shopping locations 
for employment-related needs. These centers offer access to all DOL programs, 
including career-related assistance, training, and unemployment insurance ben- 
efits. There are now 81 centers across the state. 

Finally, DOL administers school-to-work programs, employer services, 
veterans’ employment and training services, and workforce development and 
operates unemployment insurance offices, all as part of its Community 
Services Division. 



DOE operates some programs in conjunction with welfare-to-work efforts, 
such as the Education for Gainful Employment (EDGE) program, which pro- 
vides classroom training; Bridge, administered in conjunction with the State 
University of New York; and Comprehensive Employment Opportunity 
Support Centers, operated with community colleges to add a work compo- 
nent to vocational programs. All of these programs seek to enhance employ- 
ment skills by combining work experience with classroom activity. DOE 
oversees the JTPA State Education Coordination and Grants program — an 
8 percent JTPA set-aside that enables Service Delivery Areas to provide edu- 
cation services to JTPA recipients. DOE also administers school-to-work and 
vocational education programs, statewide adult education and literacy pro- 
grams, and Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with 
Disabilities (VESID). 
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In 1995-96 (before DOL took over all welfare-to-work programs), the fund- 
ing allocation for employment and training programs was $321 million for DOL, 
$240 million for DSS, and $383 million for DOE. 
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On the local level, DSS offices in 58 social services districts provide employ- 
ment and training services for public assistance recipients. These local agencies 
help coordinate services to public assistance recipients across different employ- 
ment and training programs. They have a great deal of flexibility in deciding pri- 
orities for different target groups, and they may choose to provide services 
directly or to contract them out. Consequently, there is a great deal of variation 
in service provision and organizational structures among the 58 jurisdictions. 

The JTPA program is also an important source of employment and training 
services for welfare recipients. Welfare recipients have always constituted a 
large proportion of the JTPA population: about 50 percent of those served by 
JTPA IIA (adults) and 34 percent of those served by IIC (youth) in 1996 were 
on public assistance. Local JTPA services are provided by 33 Service Delivery 
Areas, each of which is empowered to set target group priorities; select service 
providers; and recruit, determine eligibility, and assess program participants. 
Thus, accessing JTPA services for welfare recipients varies greatly from one 
Service Delivery Area to another. 



The organizational connection between welfare-to-work programs and JTPA 
also varies throughout the state. About one-third of the Service Delivery Areas 
operate JOBS or receive a large portion of their budget from JOBS funding; in 
some jurisdictions, the local DSS district administers JTPA. In other areas, the 
JOBS and JTPA administrative entities have developed worksites together. 

All welfare-to-work programs in the state have shifted their focus from 
training and education to work — a fairly big change in the view of some 
observers, given New York’s long tradition of emphasizing postsecondary train- 
ing. The shift received a big boost from passage in June 1995 of the state welfare 
reform law, with its requirement that social services districts assign employable 
HR recipients to workfare. Initial participation rates for this workfare mandate 
were set at 50 percent and were scheduled to rise by about 10 percentage points 
per quarter to a final rate of 95 percent by January 1997. 

These reforms gave rise to the front-door focus at welfare offices, which 
requires potential HR applicants to participate in intensive employment and job 
search activities before receiving benefits and employable HR recipients to 
accept workfare slots. The front-door approach and workfare have also begun to 
be used for AFDC/TANF families. 



New York City’s comprehensive work program for public assistance recipi- 
ents, NYC Way, begun in January 1995, is making the most extensive use of 
workfare for its TANF and HR populations (which constitute a majority of the 
state’s welfare caseload). A June 1997 report from the Task Force for Sensible 
Welfare Reform (a group of nongovernment policy analysts and persons for- 
merly involved in administering welfare for the city) stated that the city directs 
more than 70 percent of those required to participate in work activities to work- 
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fare (or work experience, as it is sometimes called), thus greatly reducing the 
use of training and education activities.^® Workfare placements have been 
mainly in the public sector, such as at parks and sanitation departments; and 
while the level of skill training and subsequent job placement varies across 
assignments, there is concern that workfare positions may not be giving partic- 
ipants marketable skills and do not lead to permanent jobs. 



OtSueD* Targeted Services 

New York state has a variety of other employment and training programs tar- 
geted to specific populations; community service employment programs for 
seniors, vocational programs for alcohol and substance abusers, mental health and 
disability training programs, and special summer youth programs, to name a few. 
These programs vary in the groups they serve, the services they provide, the 
degree to which they coordinate with other programs, and the level of funding. 



Workforce OeveSopmeot System 



New York is working toward transforming its employment and training sys- 
tem into an integrated, statewide Workforce Development System. In the early 
summer of 1995, the state Department of Labor and the New York Association 
of Training and Employment Professionals (NYATEP)®^ began discussing the 
creation of this system; in February 1996 a workgroup made up of state and 
local government employment and training providers and NYATEP represen- 
tatives issued a report to the governor on behalf of the commissioner of DOL 
entitled Policy Framework for New York’s Workforce Development System. 

Using this document as a starting point for discussion, in the fall of 1996, 
the DOL commissioner, John Sweeney, and the DOE commissioner, Richard 
Mills, initiated a “collaborative effort to build consensus and support for an 
integrated, statewide workforce development system.”®® They created five 
design teams with a diverse membership representing the major stakeholders 
across the state from economic development, organized labor, education, train- 
ing, local and regional government, and private-sector businesses. 
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According to the initial policy framework document and additional plan- 
ning materials, the system is envisioned as “[a] fully integrated system . . . that 
provides access to information and services across individual agency lines, mar- 
shals all the available workforce development resources in a community to meet 
this challenge, and holds all stakeholders to common quality standards.”®® The 
system will include economic development, employment and training, educa- 
tion, and social services as well as employers and organized labor — that is, “any 
public or private organization providing workforce-related services.” It will serve 
all job seekers and employers, have common definitions and goals, and use tech- 
nology to create a common database for sharing information. It will ensure com- 
mon skill outcomes and provide a report card on performance as well as monitor 
and increase customer satisfaction through continuous customer feedback. 
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At the time of the study, planners envisioned a state workforce development 
board that would serve a broad policy-setting function and a system of local 
workforce development boards that would set and implement policy. The gov- 
ernance design team had recommended that the local board share power with 
local elected officials and that there be joint accountability. The local board will 
do outreach and needs assessment as much as set priorities and allocation 
needs. A final report on the planners’ recommendations for implementing the 
workforce development system was to be submitted to the governor and the leg- 
islature in the fall of 1997. 



As in many states, child care was an important issue at the time of the site 
visits to New York because of the anticipated increase in demand for care asso- 
ciated with welfare reform. This section describes the service delivery system 
that existed before passage of New York’s welfare reform bill in August 1997. 
Substantial changes were made to this system in the new welfare reform bill 
(see Innovations and Challenges). 



Program EBigibiOnty ami Fusidiitg 

Prior to passage of the state’s welfare reform bill, there were seven primary 
child care assistance programs for public assistance recipients and low-income 
working families in New York: Title IV-A subsidies for employed AFDC recipi- 
ents, Title IV-A JOBS child care. Title IV-A Transitional Child Care, Social 
Services Block Grant (Title XX), Title IV-A At-Risk Child Care, Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, and New York State Low-Income Day Care. An 
eighth program. Title IV-A Emergency Assistance, provided temporary child 
care assistance (up to 30 days in a 12-month period) in emergency situations 
and did not require that a family be working or receiving AFDC. Eligibility cri- 
teria and funding formulas for these programs are presented in table 4. (Note 
that New York extended the federal employed AFDC, JOBS, and Transitional 
Child Care programs to Home Relief participants.) 

As with other AFDC-related costs, counties were required to split the state 
match amount for the Title IV-A Employed AFDC, JOBS, Transitional, and 
Emergency Assistance child care programs with the state, each paying 25 per- 
cent of the total. Subsidies provided to Home Relief participants under the 
Employed AFDC and JOBS programs were split between the state and the 
county since those recipients were not covered by federal funds. Part of the 
funding for the 100 percent state-financed Low-Income Day Care program 
served as the state match for the federal Title IV-A At-Risk program, so coun- 
ties did not need to contribute to that program. 

In New York City, some $174,400 was spent on child care via the eight child 
care assistance programs in 1994. Federal funds accounted for 75 percent of that 
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Table 4 Child Care Assistance Programs in New York State 


Program 


Eligibility Requirements 


Funding 


Title IV-A: 
Employed 
AFDC 
Recipients 


Federal: Employed AFDC recipients in need of child care to accept or 
maintain employment. Child must be younger than 13 years, have 
special needs, or be under court supervision. 

State: Applies to Home Relief participants as well. 


AFDC recipients: 

50% federal, 25% state, 
25% local 

Home Relief recipients: 
50% state, 50% local 


Title IV-A: 
JOBS 

participants 


Federal: Recipients of AFDC (not AFDC-U) enrolled in a JOBS activity 
or approved job training or education program and in need of child 
care. Child must be younger than 13 years, have special needs, or be 
under court supervision. 

State: Applies to Home Relief participants as well. 


AFDC recipients: 

50% federal, 25% state, 
25% local 

Home Relief recipients: 
50% state, 50% local 


Title IV-A: 
Transitional 
Child Care 


Federal: Families in need of child care who have received AFDC in 
three of the last six months but are no longer eligible because of 
increased income. Child must be younger than 13 years, have special 
needs or be under court supervision. Child care is guaranteed for 12 
consecutive months from the month public assistance was terminated. 

State: Applies to Home Relief participants as well. Caps income at 
200 percent of the State Income Standard (SIS). 


AFDC recipients: 

50% federal, 25% state, 
25% local 

Home Relief recipients: 
50% state, 50% local 


Title IV-A: 
At-Risk 


Federal: Employed low-income families at risk of AFDC receipt ("at 
risk" is defined by states) and in need of child care. 


50% federal, 50% state 




State: Family income at or below 200 percent of SIS. 




Title IV-A: 

Emergency 

Assistance 


Federal: Up to 30 days of child care in a 12-month period to families 
with children under the age of 21 who need child care to "avoid des- 
titution." There is no financial eligibility test. 


50% federal, 25% state, 
25% local 




State: The need for child care must be due to a crisis situation threat- 
ening the family. 




Social Services 


Federal: Eligibility is determined by state. 


100% federal 


Block Grant 
(Title XX) 


State: Family income at or below 275 percent of SIS for a family of 
two, 255 percent for a family of three, and 225 percent for a family of 
four or more, and in need of child care for any of the following rea- 
sons: employment, education, training, illness, incapacity, or seeking 
employment (up to six months). 




Child Care and 
Development 
Block Grant 


Federal: Families with incomes at or below 75 percent of the state 
median income who are employed, seeking employment, participat- 
ing in an approved education or training program, or have a child in 
need of protective services. Child must be younger than 13 years, 
have special needs, or be under court supervision. Priority given to 
very low-income families and children with special needs. 


100% federal 




State: Family income at or below 200 percent of SIS. 




New York State 
Low-Income 
Day Care 


State: Families with incomes at or below 200 percent of SIS who are 
not receiving public assistance and are employed, seeking employ- 
ment, or participating in approved education or training. Priority is 
given to teen parents and families whose eligibility for Transitional 
Child Care has expired. Child must be younger than 13 years, have 
special needs, or be under court supervision. 


100% state 



Source: Appendix B of the New York City Temporary Task Force on Child Care Funding Final Report, January 1996 . 
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amount; state funds for 17 percent; and city funds for 8 percent. Observers 
emphasized New York City’s financial commitment to child care, noting that the 
city devoted much of its portion of the Social Services Block Grant to providing 
this care. That block grant was passed down to counties from the state for coun- 
ties to spend as they saw fit. Sixty-fom percent of the federal funds spent on child 
care in New York City in 1994 were Social Services Block Grant funds. 

To provide counties with flexibility, the state set high income eligibility cri- 
teria for nonentitlement child care programs (Social Services Block Grant, State 
Low-Income Day Care, Title IV-A At-Risk, and Child Care and Development 
Block Grant)— 200 percent of the State Income Standard (SIS) or higher.^® Because 
funds allocated to these programs were not sufficient to provide subsidies to all 
eligible families, districts had to prioritize who among the eligible population 
would be served. Some counties maintained waiting lists, although they were not 
required to. Erie County, one respondent noted, had several hundred families 
wait-listed, and families with lower incomes received priority in getting off the 
list. In FY 1997, approximately 16,600 children were on waiting lists for slots in 
group and family child care settings in New York City; 14,500 children were on 
a separate list for child care vouchers.^® ®® City administrators gave priority for 
subsidies to children receiving protective or preventive child welfare services.®^ 
Other high-priority groups were public assistance recipients, families who had 
left public assistance because of employment, and “working poor’’ families — 
those who were not receiving public assistance but were eligible for child care 
assistance imder the Child Care Development Block Grant. 



Service Delivery 

At the time of the site visits, the Early Childhood Services Bureau in the 
Department of Social Services administered all child care funding streams 
except for Social Services Block Grant funds, which were administered by local 
social services districts. The Early Childhood Services Bureau licensed child 
care providers and established regulations for child care programs.®^ These pro- 
grams functioned as a single system with the same payment rates, sliding fee 
schedules (to the extent permissible under applicable statutes and regulations), 
and mechanisms for selection of and payment to providers. Child care funded 
by sources other than those administered by the Bureau (e.g., by the child pro- 
tective system) still had to comply with the Bureau’s regulations. 



The service delivery mechanism for child care subsidies at the local level 
was determined by the social services districts and, therefore, varied across 
jurisdictions. In Erie County, one unit within DSS processed all of the child care 
subsidy programs discussed here, except for the Employed AFDC program, 
which was administered by the client’s employment counselor. In New York 
City, the public assistance-related child care programs (Employed AFDC, JOBS, 
and Transitional Child Care) were typically administered by the Office of 
Employment Services (OES) in the Human Resources Administration. All other 
programs were administered by the Agency for Child Development (ACD) in the 
Administration for Children’s Services, which also was a Head Start grantee. 
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The form of the subsidies varied by district. Because New York placed 
strong emphasis on parental choice in child care providers, districts could pro- 
vide child care subsidies as contracted slots in child care centers or family day 
care homes or as vouchers that parents used to purchase the child care arrange- 
ment of their choice. However, subsidies could not be exclusively in the form of 
contracted slots. In New York City, the type of subsidy also varied by adminis- 
trative agency. While both ACD and OES clients could access contracted slots 
or obtain vouchers, the majority of ACD child care subsidies were for contracted 
slots; OES was much more likely to provide clients with vouchers.®® The 
voucher systems of the two agencies were administered separately, with differ- 
ent reporting requirements and different payment rates.®'* 

Observers did not view the service delivery systems for child care subsi- 
dies as “seamless” in either Erie County or New York City. A problem for Erie 
County occurred when clients became employed, at which time their case was 
transferred to an employment counselor, or when they left employment and 
their case was transferred back to DSS: clients’ child care cases sometimes got 
lost in the process. In New York City, interviewees noted that the seamlessness 
of the system depended on the administering agency. For example, once clients 
obtained subsidized child care through the Agency for Child Development, they 
continued to receive it until they were no longer eligible for any of the agency’s 
subsidy programs. Clients’ eligibility was recertified every six months. In con- 
trast, clients who obtained child care assistance through OES were only certi- 
fied for the specific hours that they were in employment-related activities. If a 
client discontinued one activity and started another, eligibility for child care 
assistance had to be reestablished. Observers believed that this requirement 
made it very difficult for clients to conduct a job search when they were not in 
their approved activity. 
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Supply: Adequacy and Quality 

Subsidized child care was available from one of three groups: licensed, reg- 
istered, or unregulated providers. Child care centers and group family day care 
homes had to be licensed; family day care homes and school-age child care 
had to be registered with the state or county; and informal care providers were 
unregulated.®® Day care centers and group family day care homes were 
inspected prior to being licensed and each time their license was up for 
renewal. As part of the registration process, family day care homes were 
required to conduct a self-assessment, as were providers of care for school-age 
children. The state annually inspected 20 percent of care providers for school- 
age children and of family day care homes that would be enrolling school-age 
children. Informal providers were not monitored. Informal care could not be 
funded with Social Services Block Grant money or through the State Low- 
Income Day Care program. 

In the two local sites visited for this project, the most regulated providers 
were in the shortest supply. Observers in Erie County reported that there are 
very few child care centers in Buffalo, where most of the county’s low-income 
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population resides. Similarly, in New York City the demand for subsidized cen- 
ter care far exceeded supply. In January 1996, almost 7,000 children were wait- 
ing for slots in ACD-contracted centers.®® In contrast, the supply of informal 
providers was almost infinite because parents with vouchers could choose their 
friends or relatives as providers. 

The use of unregulated providers in New York City differed dramatically 
between the two administrative agencies. Because ACD had invested heavily in 
contracts with child care centers and family day care homes, the majority of 
children receiving subsidized child care through this agency were in regulated 
care. In contrast, OES funded most of its child care assistance through vouch- 
ers, so most of the children receiving OES-subsidized care were in unregulated 
settings.®^ In the spring of 1995, 83 percent of the children served by ACD were 
in licensed care (child care centers or group family day care homes) and 83 
percent of the children served by OES were in unregulated care.®® Several 
observers expressed concern that ACD emphasized quality child care, while 
OES treated child care as merely a training-related expense. 

Observers also were concerned about the quality of care provided by fam- 
ily day care homes. Although these homes must register with the state or 
county, those that do not care for school-age children are not inspected as part 
of the registration process, and only 20 percent of those that do provide such 
care are inspected each year. Thus, some subsidized family day care homes 
could operate for several years before being inspected. 




Relationship to Early Childhood Development Programs 

At the time of this study, the primary early childhood education programs 
in New York were the state prekindergarten program and Head Start. The New 
York State Prekindergarten program (known as “state pre-K”) was established as 
an experimental program by the state legislature in 1996. Targeted toward eco- 
nomically disadvantaged three- and four-year-olds, the program provided 
developmentally appropriate education as well as health and social services. 
(Four-year-olds were given priority for program openings.) State pre-K was 
funded through a competitive grant process that required local school districts 
to contribute an 11 percent match, but many contributed more. One observer 
reported that pre-K programs operated in 99 of New York’s 747 school districts. 
In 1997, the pre-K program became the New York State Universal Prekinder- 
garten program, which is open to all school districts. Funding will be provided 
to serve all eligible four-year-olds by the 2001—02 school year. 



There are several similarities between the state pre-K program and feder- 
ally funded Head Start: Both programs emphasize comprehensive services and 
parental involvement, although the emphasis on parental involvement may be 
stronger in Head Start; both primarily serve economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren; and both offer part-day and full-day options. Training requirements for 
staff differ — pre-K classroom teachers must be certified in New York, while 
Head Start teachers need not be. 
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State and local observers said that in general, there is little coordination and 
collaboration among subsidized child care programs, state pre-K programs, 
and Head Start, and many cited this lack of interface as a barrier to participa- 
tion. The three programs, each administered by a different entity, had different 
rules and regulations. (Subsidized child care is administered by DSS, the state 
pre-K program by the DOE, and Head Start by the federal government.) 



Child Support 

To the Pataki administration, the overriding purpose of welfare reform is to 
move public assistance recipients toward self-sufficiency, to make public aid a 
transitional and temporary support, and to help families avoid dependency. 
Effective child support enforcement is viewed as critical to achieving these goals. 

New York’s child support enforcement system handles 1.3 million cases, half 
of which are in New York City. About half of these cases involve clients who are 
not receiving public assistance, and this proportion has been increasing. Child 
support enforcement is overseen by the state but administered through the 58 
local social services districts. Although the program is heavily governed by fed- 
eral law, there is much variation in the performance of local enforcement efforts 
and in the priority placed on these efforts by local-level commissioners. 

In recent years, state administrators of the enforcement program have 
shifted their focus from system processes toward performance-based measures. 
The head of child support eiiforcement is committed to outcome-based man- 
agement and has established specific performance goals for each local district. 
The state yiews goals for establishing paternity and support orders as especially 
important because until these two intermediate steps are taken, its ability to 
increase actual collections is limited. Although there are no penalties for failing 
to meet performance goals, establishing such goals for the child support sys- 
tem has been moderately controversial among local districts: local commis- 
sioners do not like the idea of being compared with their counterparts. 

Several new child support enforcement initiatives that have been in place 
since January 1996 have facilitated the state’s enforcement efforts:^® 

• Suspension of Driver’s and Professional Licenses. New York can suspend 
the driving privileges of absent parents who owe at least four months of child 
support. 

• New Hires Reporting Program. Employers must notify the New York state 
Department of Taxation and Finance of hires and rehires within 15 calendar 
days of their employment. New hire data are transferred to the Department of 
Social Services for use in establishing paternities and for establishing and 
enforcing child support orders. 

• Top 10 List. To show that the state will not tolerate nonpayment of child 
support. New York publishes and widely distributes a list of the top 10 
“deadbeat parents.” 
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® Property Execution and Seizures. To improve the effectiveness of child sup- 
port enforcement among parents whose wages cannot be easily withheld, 
the state has legal authority to freeze and seize the liquid assets of debtors 
even if the arrears have been reduced to judgment. 

These initiatives were prompted by the Pataki administration’s emphasis on 
personal responsibility. Interestingly, several observers noted that child support 
enforcement has been a winning issue politically: It is a moneymaker for the 
state, and it is an important national issue. In each of his annual budget pro- 
posals, the governor has attempted to build on many of these provisions by pro- 
moting administrative recourse for nonpayment as opposed to judicial 
alternatives and by strengthening the tools the state needs to increase rates of 
paternity establishment, support order establishment, and child support col- 
lections. In addition. New York has moved quickly to bring state laws into com- 
pliance with the child support provisions of the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA).^“ 

New York has improved its child support enforcement performance in sev- 
eral areas. The total number of support orders established in 1996 was up by 
12 percent from 1995 totals, and dollar collections were up by 13 percent. The 
increase in the total number of paternities established was even greater: up 
21 percent from 1995 levels. Thirty-five percent of all births in New York are 
to unmarried women. In New York City, 47 percent of all births are out of 
wedlock, and in hospitals serving predominantly poor families, the figure is 
70 to 80 percent. Efforts to establish paternity have been facilitated by a law, 
enacted in 1993 and amended in 1994, that created a program for voluntary 
acknowledgment of paternity in the state’s 260 birthing hospitals. The pro- 
gram allows unmarried parents to establish paternity without involving the 
court system. 



Medicaid and Other Health Insurance^^ 



Compared with most other states. New York provides generous health care 
coverage for its low-income residents. The state has, by far, the largest 
Medicaid program in the country, with total expenditures of more than $24 
billion in 1995 (some 40 percent greater than is spent by the next-highest- 
spending state). Medicaid is the largest single item in the state budget, and 
spending for this program grew faster from 1990 to 1995 than did all other 
expenditure areas in the budget. The state spends more per Medicaid benefi- 
ciary than does any other state, largely because of its broad benefit package, 
full-cost reimbursement to hospitals, high nursing home payment rates, and 
extensive coverage for personal care services. In fact. New York spends more 
than twice the national average both per capita and per low-income person. 
Expenditures per enrollee for the elderly and disabled are nearly twice the 
national average, and expenditures on adults and children are also substan- 
tially higher. These high expenditures are partially the result of the state’s 
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effort to obtain matching federal dollars by shifting services into Medicaid 
that were once funded solely by the state. 

New York’s coverage of low-income populations (defined as those below 
150 percent of the federal poverty level) is among the most extensive in the 
country; only four states cover a higher percentage of people with incomes 
below 150 percent of poverty. New York’s Medicaid eligibility criteria are far 
more generous than those of the average state, with the result that 15.6 percent 
of the state’s population is enrolled (versus 13.0 percent for the nation). More 
than 3.3 million New Yorkers were enrolled in Medicaid in 1995, although 
enrollment growth has slowed in recent years. While enrollment grew by 4.4 
percent between 1992 and 1995, the rate of growth fell to only 1.0 percent in 
1995, concurrent with the decline in AFDC/TANF caseloads. 

New York also provides Medicaid benefits to recipients of its state General 
Assistance program. Home Relief. In 1995, total spending on medical ser- 
vices for this population of approximately 338,000 persons was $1.6 billion. 
In addition, the state has established a health insurance subsidy program 
called Child Health Plus for children of families who have incomes up to 222 
percent of the federal poverty level but who are ineligible for Medicaid. 
Finally, the state has a bad-debt and charity-care pool — a system of cross- 
subsidies to hospitals with high uncompensated care burdens from those with 
fewer nonpaying patients. 

At the time of the site visits, a large proportion of the Medicaid population 
consisted of women and children who were categorically eligible because 
they met AFDC’s income eligibility criteria. Medicaid eligibility was deter- 
mined at the same time as AFDC/TANF and Food Stamp eligibility in local 
social services offices. Since the implementation of TANF, eligibility for 
Medicaid was delinked with TANF; however, the state is required to retain 
the July 1996 AFDC rules for Medicaid eligibility. New York has also created 
a program using the prior AFDC/Medicaid eligibility standards to prevent 
those who were previously eligible for Medicaid benefits under AFDC from 
losing eligibility as a result of the increased earned income disregard. (See 
Innovations and Challenges.) 

Managed care has been relatively slow to enter New York, in part because of 
the state’s regulatory environment. New York is now making a major effort to 
expand its use of Medicaid managed care in an effort to control expenditures 
an d better coordinate services. In July 1997, the state received approval of an 
extensive Section 1115 waiver from the Health Care Financing Administration 
to expand its use of mandatory managed care through a program called the 
Partnership Plan. Under the plan. New York expects the number of Medicaid 
beneficiaries enrolled in managed care to increase from 645,000 to more than 
2.4 million. The waiver will also provide federal Medicaid funding for the 
Home Relief population and for hospitals making a transition to managed care. 
The waiver’s emphasis is on expanding access and quality of care as well as 
containing costs. 
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Teen Pregnancy Prevention 



At the time of the visits, the state Department of Social Services was spon- 
soring two teen pregnancy prevention programs. The first program, Adolescent 
Pregnancy Prevention and Services (APPS), was created in 1984 as a “compre- 
hensive, Statewide initiative ... to address the crisis of adolescent pregnancy in 
New York.”^® The program was written into law in 1990. APPS is targeted to 
high-risk communities, as indicated hy the pregnancy rate, infant mortality rate, 
juvenile delinquency rate, poverty rate, and high school dropout rate. APPS pro- 
grams were originally funded in 24 communities hut had expanded to 29 local- 
ities hy 1995. These programs serve at-risk, pregnant, and parenting teens. There 
are no income eligibility criteria. Between July 1, 1994, and June 30, 1995, some 
16,000 adolescents were served^^ — more than three-fourths of them were con- 
sidered at risk of becoming pregnant, 10 percent were pregnant when they 
joined the program, 15 percent were parents, and 3 percent were parents preg- 
nant with another child. Program data indicate that APPS is having an impact — 
the pregnancy rate among female participants tends to be about 2 percent, 
compared with 6.4 percent upstate and 14.5 percent in New York City.^® On 
average, the projects received $235,000 in state funds in 1995. Funding is fun- 
neled through a lead agency in each community (typically a nongovernment 
organization), and a community council, consisting of residents, service 
providers, and local government representatives who decide what programs 
will be funded and who select service providers to operate those programs. 

The second program, created under the Teenage Services Act (TASA) and 
funded under Title IV-A and Medicaid, extends case management services to 
pregnant and parenting teens receiving AFDC or Medicaid. The provision of 
such services to at-risk teens is optional. Erie County’s TASA program, the 
Young Parent program, provides pregnant and parenting teens ages 13 to 20 
with case management services from social welfare examiners to address their 
financial situation; (2) employment counselors to help them obtain education, 
training, and/or employment; and (3) caseworkers to help them access other 
services, such as counseling, family planning, and home management. 
Observers were unsure of the program’s future once TANF replaced the AFDC 
program and Medicaid moved to managed care. 
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Last-Resort 
Safety Net Programs 



W hile it is hoped that reforming the welfare system and increasing 
state flexibility (via block grants) will promote well-being for chil- 
dren and families, it is important to consider what might happen 
to families for whom the new rules and programs do not work. 
Some families require assistance to address serious and immediate needs that 
move beyond financial support. To capture the types of programs in place for 
families in crisis, in this chapter we describe New York’s child welfare, emer- 
gency services, and housing programs. 



Child Welfare 

Child welfare agencies are responsible for protecting children from abuse 
and neglect. This responsibility involves investigating reports of abuse or 
neglect, providing services to stabilize intact families, removing children found 
to be in imminent danger from their homes and placing them in foster or other 
state-supervised care, reunifying children with their families, or initiating the 
process of freeing children for permanent placement through adoption. New 
York is one of 12 states with a state-supervised, county-administered child wel- 
fare system,^® and it maintains a statewide hotline that takes reports of child 
abuse or neglect. Hotline staff determines which reports warrant further inves- 
tigation and forwards such cases to district child welfare offices, but beyond 
this initial screening of incoming reports, the state’s role in child welfare is lim- 
ited to financing and administrative oversight and guidance. Local child welfare 
offices have considerable discretion in determining which families to serve and 



how to serve them. Roughly three-quarters of all reports of child abuse or 
neglect are handled hy the New York City’s Welfare Administration. The city 
accounts for a similarly high percentage of the state’s foster care population. 

During site visits to New York, state and local interviewees consistently 
raised concerns about how child welfare services are financed and what reforms 
are needed in the system (initiated in part in response to the highly publicized 
death of a child in New York City). Each of these issues is discussed below. 



Financing Child Welfare Services 

New York’s child welfare system is one of the largest in the nation; it inves- 
tigated more than 211,000 reports of child abuse or neglect in 1995.^® That same 
year, some 53,000 children were in out-of-home care. The state’s foster care 
population stabilized in the 1990s after several years of explosive growth 
(between 1986 and 1991, the number of children in foster care grew from 27,000 
to over 65,000), but the state’s foster care rate — the number of children in fos- 
ter care compared with the number of children in the population — remains 
the third highest in the nation.^® While the language of its policy generally 
favors preventive services. New York, like many other states, has devoted a 
much larger share of its child welfare dollars to foster care: In FY 1994, for 
example, $1.2 billion was spent on foster care, compared with $200 million on 
preventive services.®" 



In the face of escalating child welfare costs. New York has tried to access 
more funding from the federal government (by increasing its use of federal 
funding streams not targeted for child welfare) while containing state-funded 
expenditures. Federal support has increased, but state expenditures on child 
welfare have decreased. Most state and local observers were focused on within- 
state limits on child welfare spending.®^ Efforts to constrain spending have 
limited the funds that districts can access for child welfare services and encour- 
aged them to use managed care principles in designing their child welfare sys- 
tems. It is expected that both of these approaches will result in a more equitable 
split between foster care and preventive services. 

Limiting state child welfare expenditures. Under Title IV-E of the Social 
Security Act, states are reimbursed by the federal government for a portion of 
the costs of maintaining children in foster care. In New York, these funds are 
then distributed to local districts. In 1992, the state set a maximum limit on 
the amount that local districts could obtain from the state to cover 'their foster 
care costs. Districts claiming reimbursements at a level less than their capped 
amount could spend the difference on preventive services. 
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The foster care cap was eliminated in 1995, when New York’s Social 
Services law was amended to create the Family and Children’s Services Block 
Grant. This block grant was even more far-reaching than the foster care cap in 
that it consolidated and limited state reimbursements for a number of local pro- 
grams serving children and families. The block grant was intended to “improve 
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delivery of child welfare services, increase local flexibility, and reduce costs. 
Cost reduction was achieved, at least in part, through reduced appropriations: 
in FY 1995-96, state reimbursenient for child protective services, preventive 
services, and most foster care services was set at $415 million, or $158 million 
less than what the state had paid in the prior fiscal year.®^’ 

Movement toward a managed care approach. The legislation authorizing 
the block grant was intended to give social services districts greater flexibility 
in spending state reimbursements, as well as to reduce costs. Specifically, social 
services districts were given the opportunity to apply managed care principles 
to the provision of services other than child protection. A document outlining 
the state’s child welfare managed care initiative notes the following: “[T]ypi- 
cally, a managed care plan has two components. The most prominent of these is 
the capitated payment. A capitated payment is a preset payment for a range of 
services for a specified population for a predetermined period of time. Because 
the payment for services is negotiated between the provider and the funder in 
advance of service delivery, the service provider is exposed to financial risk. . . . 
In exchange for taking on the financial risk, the provider is given greater latitude 
over the timing and pattern of service delivery. [The] second component can 
be referred to as care management. . . . Care management stresses prevention 
as a way to avoid costlier forms of service delivery.”®® By encouraging districts 
to implement managed care principles in their child welfare systems. New York 
hopes to achieve three objectives: (1) restructuring fiscal incentives within the 
delivery system so that any impediments to downsizing foster care are 
removed; (2) providing preventive service so that admissions to foster care are 
maintained at current or lower levels; and (3) reducing lengths of stay in foster 
care with discharge planning and appropriate aftercare services.®® 

The state’s interest in managed care for child welfare services grew fi’om 
the success of the Home Rebuilders pilot project in New York City. Home 
Rebuilders was one of the first child welfare managed care efforts in the nation. 
The three-year pilot capitated funding to six contracted agencies for a selected 
population of children. Rather than the traditional per diem payments, partici- 
pating agencies were given the opportunity to combine expected per diem pay- 
ments over three years into a lump sum. The goal of the project was to see if 
the new payment structure and increased flexibility in providing services 
would lead to a reduction in the amount of time that children spent in out-of- 
home care, lower rates of reentry into the system, longer periods between reen- 
try, and better child and family functioning.®^ 

Home Rebuilders began in July 1993 but ended before schedule (in 
December 1995) to allow agencies to prepare for a full-scale citywide managed 
care initiative that was to start in January 1996. However, there were many dif- 
ferences between the pilot project and the proposed citywide effort,®® and pri- 
vate child welfare organizations, which serve a majority of the city’s foster care 
caseload, fought implementation of the citywide plan, arguing that it was 
designed to cut costs (to compensate for the decrease in state funding that 
resulted fi’om block grant arrangements) rather than improve service delivery or 
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child outcomes. In December 1995, a federal judge issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order preventing the city from implementing the plan, saying that “too 
many questions remained.”®® 

At the state level, the Department of Social Services submitted a request to 
the federal Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) asking that cer- 
tain restrictions on the use of federal foster care funds be waived. The waiver 
request proposed using managed care principles to increase the availability of 
child welfare services so that preplacement prevention and aftercare services 
could be intensified. In late 1997, DHHS approved the request. 

Despite much movement toward a managed care approach at the policy level, 
state and local interviewees suggested that changes at the local level have been 
quite limited. An Erie Cormty official said that the state is not ready for managed 
care for child welfare and feared that some children in need would not be served 
under the approach. One state administrator described the status of managed care 
in New York as “a foggy issue.” In New York City, children’s advocates reported 
that the legislation authorizing block grants provided few tools to create a man- 
aged care system, that it did not allow counties to consolidate federal funding 
streams, and that it failed to increase fiscal or programmatic flexibility. 

Although few respondents raised this topic. New York is also examining its 
permanency planning process. Foster care costs are driven by both the number 
of children in care and the length of stay in such care. Despite recent declines in 
the number of foster care placements, the total foster care population has 
remained high because children stay in the system for long periods. To address 
this problem. New York has tried to improve the adoption process for children 
in foster care and thus increase the number of adoptions. In 1993, the city of 
New York in collaboration with the state and the courts initiated Project 6,000, 
which sought to facilitate the last step of the adoption finalization process for fos- 
ter children. The project’s goal was to implement program and practice reforms 
that would finalize the adoption of 6,000 children in preadoptive homes. 

The state has also looked to reduce foster care rolls by examining the per- 
manency planning process for foster children placed in the care of relatives 
(known as “kinship care”). Data have shown that in New York, children in kin- 
ship care remain in foster care much longer than do those in unrelated foster 
care. The state legislature sought to address permanency planning difficulties 
for children in kinship care during the 1996 legislative session, but it failed to 
reach a consensus on needed changes. 




*^Assessing 
the New 
Federalism 



System Reforms 

In recent years, the child welfare system in New York, and especially New 
York City, has been the target of intense scrutiny and criticism. In addition to a 
great deal of negative media coverage, the system has been subject to a number 
of external evaluations and audits, as well as class action lawsuits. In 1994, the 
New York State Commission of Investigations began examining the state’s child 
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protection system in response to a complaint from a county district attorney’s 
office about a child abuse investigation. The commission did not limit its inves- 
tigation to that one county but reviewed the overall practices and procedures of 
the Department of Social Services regarding complaints of child abuse and mal- 
treatment. The commission found the child protective system to be “in desper- 
ate need of reform’’ and made a number of recommendations to change state 
corffidentiality laws restricting access to child welfare records, change expunge- 
ment laws so that more types of records are retained for future reference, and 
increase oversight and accountability in child abuse investigations. 

DSS audits all social services districts across the state. After its 1996 audit 
of New York City’s Child Welfare Administration, DSS concluded that 
“Administration had failed’’ to carry out its mandate. During the last two 
decades, public interest attorneys have filed 20 different class action lawsuits in 
state and federal court against New York City’s child welfare agency. 

The system’s inadequacies became even more apparent in November 1995 
when six-year-old Elisa Izquierdo was found beaten to death in her mother’s 
home in New York City. Citing confidentially laws, child welfare officials 
refused to publicly discuss her case, which had been repeatedly reported to 
the Child Welfare Administration. Her death became a major media focus, 
prompting both Governor Pataki and Mayor Giuliani to address the situation. In 
January 1996, Pataki established the Governor’s Gommission on Ghild Abuse 
and Neglect (also called the New York State Ghild Abuse Gommission) to exam- 
ine the laws and regulations of New York’s child protection system and to make 
recommendations to “improve the functioning of that system so it better pro- 
tects New York’s children.’’®' Mirroring the findings of the Gommission of 
Investigations, the Governor’s Gommission recommended changes to New York 
law regarding the confidentiality of information in child welfare cases and the 
state’s policy of immediately destroying documents from investigations that 
do not produce sufficient evidence of abuse. Responding to the findings of 
both commissions, the legislature passed Elisa’s Law in February 1996 to 
“improve the quality of investigations of suspected child abuse or maltreatment 
and to encourage greater government accountability in the child welfare sys- 
tem.’’®^ The law allowed disclosure of information about child abuse and 
neglect in certain circumstances and mandated that unfounded reports be kept 
for 10 years after the youngest child in the household turns 18. 



In response to criticism that the city’s child welfare system failed to pro- 
tect Elisa Izquierdo, Mayor Giuliani created the Administration for Ghildren’s 
Services (ACS) in January 1996. ACS replaced the Child Welfare Adminis- 
tration (which had been part of the city’s Human Resources Administration) 
and was the first freestanding agency in the city’s history to report directly to 
the mayor. Mayor Giuliani stated that ACS “would reverse the city’s basic child 
welfare philosophy, which placed preeminence on holding families together, 
replacing it with an approach more oriented toward criminal justice and the 
protection of children.”®^ Protecting the Children of New York: A Plan of Action 
for the Administration of Children’s Services was released the following 
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December. Child welfare agency officials had been criticized previously for 
their silence regarding internal problems, but this document was significant in 
its straightforward description of the troubled state of the agency. The action 
plan described many proposed changes to the child welfare service delivery 
system in New York City, including restructuring the agency internally; creating 
a neighborhood-based system for foster care, preventive services, and adoption; 
reducing workers’ caseloads; increasing training requirements for workers; 
and implementing an accountability system. 

Observers had mixed views about how these changes would affect New 
York City’s child welfare system. Several praised ACS’s increased accessibility 
and accountability and were pleased that the new child welfare agency had a 
more direct link to the mayor. While observers liked the idea of a neighborhood- 
based system, many questioned the feasibility of such a plan, given the limited 
capacity of community-based agencies. Interviewees also expressed concern 
about ACS’s strong emphasis on protecting children rather than preserving fam- 
ilies. Ultimately, they said that the impact of the changes would depend on 
the degree to which case managers support the new system. The case managers 
interviewed for this report did not appear to feel an alliance to the administra- 
tion and were skeptical of the proposed changes. In addition, unions repre- 
senting child welfare workers were unhappy about redistributions of job 
responsibilities and punitive actions against workers (such as the dismissal of 
Elisa Izquierdo’s caseworker). 



Emergency Services and Housing 
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According to the New York State Coalition for Homeless, almost one in ten 
households on public assistance in the state enter the emergency shelter system 
in any given year. In all, 140,000 New Yorkers use government-supported shel- 
ters annually (86,000 in New York City alone). More than half of these (75,000) 
are children or unaccompanied or runaway youth. Between 1992 and 1995, 
the average number of homeless children in New York City increased by 88.6 
percent, in 1995, their average stay in city shelters was 215 days. In FY 1993, 
New York spent approximately $1.5 billion from federal, state, and local 
sources on shelter and other social services for its homeless residents — and 
the state’s share of this total was more than $800 million.®® 

In New York City, the Department of Homeless Services (DHS) provides 
emergency shelter and other support services to homeless families and indi- 
viduals. DHS also conducts outreach to people living in public places, deter- 
mines eligibility for emergency housing, assesses client needs, and provides 
supports to enable people to live independently. The FY 1996 Mayor’s 
Management Report included a number of goals and objectives for DHS, specif- 
ically that the agency shelter an average of 5,740 families and 6,259 individu- 
als per day in temporary housing. To strengthen eligibility requirements for 
families seeking shelter and to improve its record of placing families in housing 
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alternatives outside the shelter system, DHS planned to increase its eligibility 
investigation staff to 33 (the actual FY 1996 figure was 55), to develop an imple- 
mentation plan for the new state eligibility regulations, and to improve the 
effectiveness of the eligibility investigation process by adding a field investiga- 
tion component. (Field investigators verify client information and confirm fam- 
ilies’ eligibility for temporary housing.) Other DHS objectives include 
contracting out the operation of shelters and requiring that shelter contracts 
have goals for client performance, housing placement, and shelter occupancy. 

Despite this agenda, food and housing advocates within New York City por- 
tray a very different picture of what is happening within the emergency services 
system. Very few mentioned the city’s plan for a continuum of care and, when 
asked about such a plan, commented that “its relationship to reality is unclear.” 
Most observers were very concerned about system changes initiated in August 
1996 when the city began an austere program of front-end diversion — a sys- 
tematic effort to deter applicants from entering the emergency services system 
by adopting a narrower definition of homelessness, rigorously enforcing various 
regulations, and screening applicants multiple times before finally approving 
them for services. Advocates also report that the city has increased the number 
of fraud investigators and has adopted eligibility guidelines that make it diffi- 
cult for families coming from doubled - or tripled-up living situations to prove 
they are homeless. In some cases, fraud investigators have telephoned abusive 
boyfriends or husbands to ask if female applicants and their children can 
“return home.” Advocates also claim that DHS imposes very strict sanctions 
against shelter residents by evicting families for a single violation of their ser- 
vice plan. 

Advocates in New York City believe that the primary impetus for these 
changes has been budgetary, stemming from the mayor’s fiscal concerns. The 
changes are also consistent ideologically with national and local attitudes that 
emphasize individual responsibility.®® Advocates also reported that at the local 
level, there are often trade-offs between health care and other social programs 
such as food and housing. In New York City, the institutional forces in health 
care (especially hospitals and nursing homes) are far more powerful than are 
food and welfare advocates, and the former are winning out. 

In Erie County, 30,000 households with incomes below $10,000 spend half 
or more of their income on rent, and the number of homeless families has 
increased over the past several years. The county’s emergency shelter system is 
entirely independent, although three shelters are government funded. The local 
Commission on Homelessness has no oversight responsibilities for the system 
beyond contractual oversight of the publicly supported shelters; thus, it must rely 
on moral persuasion to shape various aspects of emergency services. All of Erie 
County’s shelters are located in the city of Buffalo, and some observers are con- 
cerned about the availability of services for rural residents. There are other gaps 
in services, such as inadequate provision of mentoring programs for homeless 
families, transitional housing, supportive services for moving from emergency 
or transitional housing to permanent housing, mental health services (especially 
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for adolescents), and drug rehabilitation services. One local observer reported 
that there is a fair amount of coordination among emergency service providers 
and programs (primarily in the areas of staff training and community-based plan- 
ning) but that the city and county often make funding decisions independently. 

Public housing. Erie County has 27 public housing developments (the vast 
majority located in the city of Buffalo) that house 8,000 residents in 5,800 
units. Two of the buildings are state-constructed, city-supported buildings; 
the remaining 25 are federally supported. The goal of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority is to provide safe, decent, sanitized housing for all resi- 
dents. The authority is trying to become less paternalistic (for example, by no 
longer providing residents with stamps to mail in their rent checks) and to 
empower residents, especially the nonelderly, to become proactive in managing 
the buildings. The Authority gives priority for housing to working families 
and is committed to serving customers better while making more efficient 
use of taxpayer dollars. 

Like Buffalo, New York City’s public housing authority is hoping to achieve 
a greater mix of income among its residents (i.e., to bring in higher- income res- 
idents) and has been taking a more businesslike approach to its administration. 
In addition to running the nation’s largest public housing program, the New 
York City Housing Authority (NYCHA) is one of the top 10 housing and prop- 
erty management companies in the world — providing homes to some 1 mil- 
lion New Yorkers (counting both authorized residents and those who double 
up with them), the vast majority of whom are families with children. The 
authority employs close to 15,000 workers, who oversee 180,000 apartments 
in 3,000 buildings (340 public housing developments) and administer many 
other programs, such as Section 8 housing, Hope 6, Project HOME, and multi- 
family homeownership. 

In recent years, NYCHA has viewed self-preservation as its main goal in 
the face of reduced federal subsidies for its own operations and cuts in assis- 
tance to the populations it serves. To continue serving low-income New Yorkers 
and be a catalyst for community revitalization and development in the absence 
of new federal funding, the authority feels that it must preserve its existing 
assets and even expand. Toward these ends, it has developed an extensive 
business plan that broadens the base of eligibility for public housing (i.e., allow- 
ing for more mixed income); provides greater flexibility in its use of capital 
and operating subsidies from the federal government; develops more joint (pub- 
lic/private) ventures; and implements pilot programs to reduce energy costs 
and promote mixed income and financing. NYCHA is also exploring the possi- 
bility of establishing submarkets of ceiling rates within the city. 

Federal funding preferences have reduced the proportion of public hous- 
ing residents who are employed from one-half to one-third during the last 10 
years. NYCHA administrators feel that targeting public housing to very low- 
income residents (such as those below 50 percent of the median income in the 
area) creates ghettoes of the poorest of the poor, a situation that brings socio- 
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logical and political problems of its own. Administrators argue that the federal 
policy marginalizes public housing and creates a program that no one will end 
up supporting. They believe that there are tremendous housing needs among 
residents at 120 to 130 percent of the median area income. Unlike programs in 
many other cities across the country, NYCHA and its programs have enjoyed a 
relatively broad base of public support, in part because the agency is geograph- 
ically well distributed throughout the city and has housed residents from a 
broad range of incomes. Currently, 30 percent of public housing residents 
receive welfare benefits, but close to three-quarters of all residents rely on some 
type of government support (such as SSI or Social Security payments). 

NYCHA concedes that it will never be able to meet demand, even if it 
expands. Nor does it take sole responsibility for solving what is essentially a 
community wide problem: a shortage of affordable housing. Waiting lists for 
regular and Section 8 public housing are effectively closed because the standard 
applicant (who does not fall within a priority group) has virtually no chance 
of being offered housing. There are 125,000 to 135,000 on the waiting list for 
standard public housing and there were around 200,000 on the waiting list for 
Section 8 housing in December 1994 when the list was closed (the number has 
gone down a little since that time).®’’ 

One of the biggest challenges for NYCHA is convincing the public that it is 
not abandoning the poorest of the poor, throwing people out, raising rents, or 
demolishing public housing, but that it is seeking ways to help public housing 
adapt and survive. The authority recently created a Department of Economic 
Initiatives to focus on education, training, and job opportunities for residents. 
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Innovations 
and Challenges 



I n this final section, we describe how New York’s welfare reform program, 
enacted in August 1997, was designed, how it has changed the state’s social 
services, and what implications federal welfare reform has for New York’s 
welfare reform efforts. We discuss the relationship between local govern- 
ments and the state, the approach to monitoring programs, and the relative 
importance of privately provided services. 



As discussed earlier. Governor Pataki has had an agenda for welfare reform 
since taking office in 1995. He proposed a number of dramatic changes dming the 
1995 and 1996 legislative sessions, many of which reflected provisions being con- 
sidered for the federal reform initiative, such as time limits, a family cap, manda- 
tory work requirements, and an optional block grant to distribute state welfare 
dollars to local social services districts. The governor also proposed substantial 
benefit reductions to both the AFDC and Home Relief programs. After much 
debate, most of his proposals were defeated, although some provisions strength- 
ening work requirements and fraud prevention were enacted. 

With the passage of PRWORA and the state’s preparation to implement the 
new federal requirements, the governor again put forth his vision for welfare 
reform in New York. The state’s TANF plan, which was submitted to the federal 
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government on October 16, 1996, \vas little more than a statement of NevA York’s 
intent to comply ^vith the ne^v federal ^velfare legislation. It contained fe^v 
details on the state’s plans for implementing the ne^v program. Ho^vever, the 
governor had appointed a Welfare Reform Task Force, composed chiefly of state 
agency commissioners and key legislators and chaired by the director of the 
state’s po^verful Division of the Budget, to revie^v the federal legislation and 
summarize the options available to the state for implementing the la^v.®® On 
November 13, 1996, Governor Pataki unveiled NY Works, ^vhich ^vas intended 
to transform “the failed ^velfare system into a program that promotes ^vork, 
permits independence and encourages personal responsibility.’’^® The plan 
called for a dramatic overhaul of the existing ^velfare system through a series 
of comprehensive changes to the structure, financing, and administration of 
Ne^v York’s public assistance programs. The most note^vorthy of these proposed 
changes ^vere as follo^vs: 

• The existing AFDC/TANF program ^vould be replaced by the Family 
Assistance (FA) program. The state’s General Assistance program. Home 
Relief, would be eliminated and replaced by (1) the Article XVII Safety Net 
program, which would provide benefits to single adults, families who had 
exhausted benefits under the new federally required five-year time limit 
included in FA, and legal immigrants ineligible for FA; and (2) the Temporary 
Disability Assistance program, which would provide benefits to those with 
temporary medical disabilities that prevented them from working. 

• Benefits under the Article XVII Safety Net program would no longer be in the 
form of cash assistance; instead, recipients would receive vouchers for food, 
shelter, and medical assistance. Cash benefits would still be provided to 
those eligible for Temporary Disability Assistance. 

• Benefit levels for families in Family Assistance would decrease over time, 
starting with a 10 percent reduction after 18 months on assistance, with a 
gradual reduction to 45 percent after four years, and total elimination of ben- 
efits after five years. 

• The earned income disregard would increase to 42 percent of earnings, so 
that a family of three could keep monthly earnings of $1,080 (up from $667] 
before becoming ineligible for assistance. 

• A family cap on additional cash benefits for children born while a family is 
receiving FA benefits would be implemented. 

• Costs for the Article XVII Safety Net program would be shared equally by 
the state and local governments up to a certain capped dollar amount. 
Localities would then be responsible for 100 percent of all costs beyond this 
fixed amount. 

• Local social services districts could opt to receive all or a portion of their 
state funding for welfare programs in the form of a flat block grant, instead 
of being reimbursed on an open-ended matching basis. In combination with 
this option, districts could propose a modified welfare program to improve 
efficiency and lower costs in their jurisdiction. They would retain 20 percent 
of the state’s share of any savings that resulted from these programs. 

Discussions on the governor’s proposed welfare reform plan were just 
getting under way in the legislature at the time of the site visits in January 
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1997. Most respondents indicated that welfare reform was one of the most 
important issues being debated in the 1997 state budget negotiation 
process. Respondents’ views on the merits and potential problems of the 
new plan were mixed, as were opinions about the likelihood of the plan’s 
passage, particularly in light of the governor’s track record with previous 
welfare reform proposals. There was, however, concern at the local level 
that implementation of the governor’s plan would shift costs down to the 
local level, thereby creating a costly administrative and financial burden 
for counties. In fact, social services commissioners from four Republican- 
controlled counties that accounted for nearly 80 percent of the state’s low- 
income population formally protested the governor’s proposal, stating that it 
would “shift the burden of caring for the poor from the state to local gov- 
ernments.’’^^ Pataki’s proposal to offer local governments optional block 
grants in conjunction with flexible payment standards and program struc- 
tures caused some to fear a “race to the bottom” if counties tried to com- 
pete with one another in slashing benefits. 

After an extraordinarily contentious and lengthy legislative session, the gov- 
ernor and the leaders of the state legislature reached an accord on the budget on 
July 29, 1997 — a record-setting 120 days past the April 1 start of the budget 
year — and the Welfare Reform Act of 1997 was subsequently signed into law. 
The final compromise agreement effectively softened many of the toughest pro- 
visions of the governor’s original welfare reform plan while still meeting the 
requirements of the federal legislation. 

The benefit reduction proposed by the governor was not passed as part of 
the 1997 Welfare Reform Act. New York’s benefit levels continue to be among 
the most generous in the nation. Former AFDC/TANF recipients are covered 
under the new Family Assistance program for a lifetime maximum of five 
years. Home Relief was replaced by the Safety Net Assistance (SNA) pro- 
gram. Under SNA, single adults and childless couples formerly covered under 
Home Relief receive cash assistance (not vouchers, as the governor had pro- 
posed) but only for two years; after that, benefits are in the form of noncash 
payments for housing and utilities. People who lose FA eligibility after five 
years of coverage may continue to receive noncash SNA benefits indefinitely, 
if otherwise eligible. 

The governor’s proposal to increase the earnings disregard to 42 percent was 
included in the final legislation. Another component of the new law allocates 
$1 million for a Leamfare program, to be phased in over three years, that mon- 
itors the school attendance of children in grades one through six. If a child 
exceeds a prescribed number of unexcused absences, the child’s family will 
lose a portion of its benefits. 



A new residency requirement in the welfare law stipulates that anyone 
moving to New York may collect benefits for a maximum of 12 months in an 
amount equivalent to that available in the former state of residence or 50 per- 
cent of New York’s benefit level, whichever is greater. The family cap provi- 
sion was not included in the new law. 
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The Child Assistance Program, which had previously existed in only a lim- 
ited number of counties, was officially authorized to operate in any county. 
Counties will be reimbursed for CAP’s administrative costs at 100 percent in the 
first year, with an annual decline of 10 percent over each of the next five years. 
After that, costs will be reimbursed at 50 percent for all subsequent years of pro- 
gram operation. Some $1.5 million in TANF surplus funds was earmarked to 
meet the additional costs of operating CAP. 

The final legislation did not include the proposed block grants to counties 
nor the caps on the state share of funding for welfare programs. There are, how- 
ever, provisions for local flexibility in program design, and funding is avail- 
able for pilot programs that will move clients toward self-sufficiency. Local 
social services districts can propose pilot programs to improve service and ben- 
efit delivery, contain costs, and help recipients attain self-sufficiency; and the 
state can waive state regulations for such programs. 

The Welfare Reform Act continues to reinforce the emphasis on work. All 
welfare-to-work programs, renamed Public Assistance Employment Programs, 
now require able-bodied welfare recipients to work for their benefits. The law 
allows jurisdictions to require recipients to participate in workfare for the num- 
ber of hours it takes to work off their grant at the minimum wage. In general, 
though, the legislation does not include details on work requirements. After wel- 
fare reform beyond what is required by federal legislation, state budgets created 
over 20 separate initiatives increasing welfare to work funding significantly. 

This legislation also outlined uses for the “windfall” TANF money, that is, 
the surplus of the TANF block grant compared to what AFDC funding would 
have been under previous law. While $268 million of the total $730 million is 
allocated for general fiscal relief, $57 million is designated for the State 
Department of Labor to support employment-related activities. Funding is also 
increased for a number of other welfare-related programs, such as the Child 
Care Block Grant, which receives an additional $45 million to fund additional 
day care slots. 
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Child Care 

New York’s 1997 reform bill also included significant changes for the state’s 
child care programs. In response to PRWORA’s creation of block grants for dis- 
tribution of federal child care funds. New York created a state Child Care Block 
Grant. This block grant consolidates state and federal child care funds, includ- 
ing funds for the State Low-Income Day Care program, and caps the amount of 
those reimbursements to localities.’’^ The majority of the block grant is distrib- 
uted to social services districts to “provide child care subsidies to support both 
ongoing needs and new demand resulting from implementation of welfare 
reform.”’’^ According to the governor’s proposal, the “new state Child Care 
Block Grant takes advantage of changes to federal law to improve child care 
funding and program parameters and builds upon those changes by offering 
additional flexibility to social service districts.”^® 
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In consolidating funding streams, the Child Care Block Grant eliminated 
program-specific eligibility criteria and established the following categories of 
families as eligible for subsidized child care:^® 

• Family Assistance recipients who need child care to participate in approved 
work-related activities, or teen parents who need child care to attend high 
school or equivalent training. 

• Families with incomes of up to 200 percent of the State Income Standard 
who have lost Family Assistance eligibility because of earnings or increased 
child support payments or who left voluntarily, if they received public assis- 
tance in three of six months before becoming eligible (similar to the eligibil- 
ity requirements for the former IV-A Transitional Child Care Program). 

• Families with incomes of up to 200 percent of SIS who are at risk of becom- 
ing dependent on Family Assistance. 

• Other families with incomes of up to 200 percent of SIS who are designated 
by the local social services district as eligible in its consolidated service plan. 

Child care is guaranteed to families in the first eligibility category with children 
under the age of 13 and, for 12 months, to families in the second eligibility 
category. Among eligible families for whom child care is not guaranteed, social 
services districts can prioritize who will be served. 

To comply with PRWORA requirements. New York’s social services districts 
must at least match the amount spent on child care during the 1994-95 federal 
fiscal year. If a district does not maintain that level of spending, and thus causes 
the state to lose federal funds (because of PRWORA maintenance-of-effort 
requirements), the state will reduce the district’s block grant allocation. 
Mirroring the state and local distribution of child care costs prior to the block 
grant, social services districts can claim reimbursement for 75 percent of expen- 
ditures for child care provided to Family Assistance recipients and for 100 
percent of expenditures for child care provided to other eligible families. 
Unspent allocations can be carried over to the next year. 

The Child Care Block Grant legislation increases the capacity of New 
York’s child care system by increasing expenditures on child care and by 
allowing low-income families who are not on public assistance to use infor- 
mal providers. Governor Pataki’s proposal increased total child care funding 
in New York (federal, state, and local) by $54 million over the previous 
year’s funding level — most of the increase is from additional federal contri- 
butions. During budget negotiations, the legislature added another $45 mil- 
lion (from the state’s “welfare windfall’’) to the block grant. This additional 
$99 million is expected to fund 42,000 new child care slots. The block 
grant legislation also expands the use of informal providers by allowing 
any parent receiving subsidized child care to choose such a provider. 
(Previously, State Low-Income Day Care funds could not be used to purchase 
informal care.^®) The state must establish health and safety standards for 
informal care, and, with state approval, social services districts can impose 
additional requirements. 
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The increased use of informal care concerns child care advocates. While 
state-level observers argue that, historically, New York has valued parental 
choice and that more than 50 percent of parents choose informal care,^® critics 
argue that the state’s support of informal care is based on the fact that reim- 
bursements for these providers are substantially lower than those for regulated 
providers. Although the block grant legislation specifies that the state set health 
and safety standards for informal care, advocates did not anticipate that these 
standards would be significant. 



Child Support 

New York’s welfare reform bill and the related child support bill made sev- 
eral changes to the state’s child support system to bring it into compliance 
with the federal PRWORA, which requires administrative ordering of genetic 
testing, strict paternity cooperation standards, and new case registry provisions, 
among other things. Although the federal government discontinued the $50 
pass-through provision for TANF recipients. New York is using state funds to 
maintain a reduced pass-through of $25. To participate in the Food .St am p pro- 
gram in New York, applicants must now cooperate in establishing paternity and 
in obtaining support, and they cannot be in arrears by more than three months. 

Other changes to the state’s child support system include a new cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA), voluntary for non-TANF custodial parents and auto- 
matic for TANF custodial parents, for any case more than two years old and 
the reclassification of repeated failure to pay child support from a Class A mis- 
demeanor to a Class E felony, which can carry a jail term of up to four years. In 
line with PRWORA’s emphasis on administrative processes, the COLA is han- 
dled administratively rather than through the courts as long as the cumulative 
change in the cost of living since the last adjustment is at least 10 percent of 
the consumer price index (CPI). 
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Pregnancy prevention 

PRWORA allocated $50 million nationally for abstinence education, of 
which New York was eligible to receive $3.4 million, for each federal fiscal year 
from 1998 through 2002. In July 1997, Governor Pataki announced a $7 mil- 
lion program to “teach New York’s teenagers the benefits of abstinence” and 
submitted an application for the federal funding.®® Approximately $4 million in 
federal and state funds would be distributed to community-based organizations 
to fund abstinence education programs and the remaining $3 million would 
fund a statewide media campaign. New York would match federal contribu- 
tions with $2.6 million in state money and $1 million in in-kind services. In 
addition. Governor Pataki has created the 14-member Task Force on Out-of- 
Wedlock Pregnancies and Poverty to address PRWORA’s emphasis on decreas- 
ing nonmarital pregnancies and to enhance New York’s chances of qualifying 
for bonus money available under the federal law to the five states that make 
the biggest reductions in the number of these pregnancies. The task force will 
be chaired by the executive director of New York’s Council on Children and 
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Families and will “study and develop ways to reduce teenage and other out- 
of-wedlock pregnancies in New York State. 



New York has also transferred $7 million of the TANF surplus to the 
Department of Health for pregnancy prevention activities, including family 
planning. Some $1 million of this amount was specifically designated to fund 
training for statutory rape prevention. 



Changes in Immigrants' Eligibility for Public Benefits 

The implications of federal restrictions on immigrants’ eligibility for pub- 
lic benefits were a major concern for New York because of the enormous impact 
these changes would have on this state, which is home to more than 13 per- 
cent of the nation’s noncitizens. Federal welfare reform radically altered immi- 
grant policy by restricting legal immigrants’ access to federal assistance by 
giving state and local governments greater discretion in determining immi- 
grants’ eligibility for public benefits. For the first time, receipt of public benefits 
became dependent on citizenship status, not legal presence. Federal welfare 
reform also gave new immigrants or those arriving after August 22, 1996 (the 
date of PRWORA’s passage), less access to federal and state public benefits pro- 
grams than was available to immigrants who were in the United States prior to 
that date. The law also barred unqualified immigrants (illegal immigrants and 
certain other groups without permanent residence) from most federal, state, and 
local public benefits. 

With nearly 2 million noncitizen residents in 1994, New York ranks sec- 
ond only to California in the size of its immigrant population. Additionally, 
immigrants in New York have relatively high rates of welfare use; in 1993, 21 
percent of public assistance recipients in the state were noncitizens.®^ 
Consequently, federal restrictions on immigrant eligibility for benefits and the 
subsequent decrease in federal funding will have a disproportionate impact on 
New York — and especially on New York City, where more than 86 percent of the 
state’s noncitizens reside. At the time of the site visits in January and June 1997, 
interviewees understood that both food stamps and SSI would be denied to 
legal immigrants under the federal restrictions. As a result, respondents at both 
the state and local levels expressed concern about the consequences of imple- 
menting immigrant provisions. The cost of providing services to immigrants 
who lose eligibility for federal benefits will be a significant burden for both state 
and local governments and also for the many nonprofit organizations that pro- 
vide assistance to this population in New York City and throughout the state. 
The situation is further complicated in New York because of the state’s consti- 
tutional requirement to care for its needy population. 

In January 1997, Governor Pataki joined other governors from states with 
large immigrant populations in calling on Congress to restore welfare benefits to 
legal immigrants. His position was that provision of services to immigrants 
was the responsibility of the federal government and that shifting these costs 
to the states and localities would place an impossible financial burden on them. 
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Governor Pataki estimated that the costs of replacing benefits for legal immi- 
grants could total $240 million in his state. His welfare proposal favored con- 
tinuation of federally funded TANF and Medicaid for current immigrants (i.e., 
those in the United States when the federal law was enacted) and proposed cov- 
ering new immigrants and those losing SSI benefits under his proposed Safety 
Net program. However, the benefits under the Safety Net for those losing SSI 
and food stamps would be much lower than previously available and would 
be in the form of noncash assistance. 

New York City’s Mayor Giuliani mounted an aggressive national campaign 
against the immigrant provisions of the welfare reform bill and lobbied 
Congress to soften the impacts of the law’s restrictions. In January 1997, he 
formed an Immigration Coalition of interested individuals and organizations 
to promote awareness of the effects of the new welfare law and to promote nat- 
uralization efforts. He also filed suit against the federal government twice on the 
grounds that certain aspects of the immigrant restrictions are unconstitutional. 

TANF, Medicaid, and General Assistance. PRWORA gave states the option 
of providing TANF and Medicaid to immigrants (those residing in the United 
States on August 22, 1996). New York, like most states, opted to continue to pro- 
vide TANF (now called Family Assistance or FA) and Medicaid benefits to these 
immigrants with dependent children. Current immigrants without dependent 
children are eligible for public assistance under the state and locally funded 
Safety Net Assistance program. However, under the federal law, new immigrants 
are barred from receiving TANF or Medicaid assistance for their first five years 
in the country. Therefore, if a state chooses to provide future immigrants with 
TANF or Medicaid, it must use its own funds to do so during this five-year bar. 
New York has elected to provide benefits for most new immigrants who would 
otherwise be eligible for FA (but are subject to the five-year bar) through SNA. 
After five years, qualified immigrants can apply for FA unless they have 
exhausted their five-year time limit for collecting benefits by having used five 
years of SNA. At that point. New York will impose sponsor-deeming: under this 
arrangement, the income of an immigrant’s sponsor is deemed available to the 
immigrant in determining eligibility for benefits, thus making most ineligible. In 
addition. New York has implemented a 12-month waiting period for eligibility for 
both FA and SNA from the time of an applicant’s arrival in the state, if the client 
moved from another state after August 20, 1997.®® New York does have a state pro- 
gram called Emergency Assistance for Families (EAF), which may be available 
to those in need during the 12-month waiting period. In terms of health insurance 
for the poor, new immigrants are eligible only for Emergency Medicaid during 
their first five years in the United States. 

SSI. Originally, PRWORA would have ended most legal immigrants’ eligi- 
bility for Supplemental Security Income. In early 1997, Governor Pataki 
reported that the new federal restrictions on SSI eligibility would render some 
80,000 elderly and disabled legal immigrants in New York ineligible for bene- 
fits. Those losing SSI would have been eligible for benefits under the governor’s 
proposed Safety Net program, which would have shifted high costs to the coun- 
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ties if they intended to maintain existing levels of assistance. Additionally, 
under the proposed program, benefits would have been noncash and would 
have been reduced by more than $200 monthly, even if counties elected to pro- 
vide the maximum level of assistance.®^ The federal Balanced Budget Act of 
1997, however, restored SSI benefits to most legal immigrants and other current 
immigrants who become disabled in the future, but most new immigrants 
remain ineligible for SSI. 



Food stamps. Federal welfare reform barred the majority of legal immigrants 
from the Food Stamp program. This restriction has had an enormous impact in 
New York, where the Department of Social Services estimated that between 
150,000 and 250,000 legal immigrants would lose food stamp benefits of up to $300 
per month as of April 1997.®® In fact. New York and California together account 
for half of all noncitizen recipients of food stamps.®® The impact was softened when 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1997 authorized states to purchase federal 
food stamps to distribute to legal immigrants no longer eligible for the Food Stamp 
program. New York state chose to allocate $13.1 million of TANF siuplus funds to 
purchase food stamps for legal immigrant children and to use state and local funds 
to provide them for disabled and elderly legal immigrants. However, since these 
costs will be split between the state and coimties, individual coimties may elect not 
to participate.®^ To be eligible for these replacement food stamps, recipients must 
have been living in the same social services district in which they apply as of 
August 22, 1996.®® The law also requires that eligible participants apply for citi- 
zenship within 30 days of applying for food assistance. Immigrants arriving in the 
United States after August 22, 1996, are not eligible for state-funded food assis- 
tance. In Jime 1998, Congress authorized restoration of federal eligibility for immi- 
grants who were elderly, disabled, or under age 18 and were in the United States 
as of August 22, 1996. These are essentially the same groups that New York was 
covering with state- and county-funded food stamp programs; it remains to be 
seen what the state will do with the held-up funds. 



Naturalization. Because of the concerns regarding the shifting of cost to 
state and local governments as a result of the eligibility restrictions placed on 
immigrants, funds have been allocated at both the state and local levels to sup- 
port activities designed to assist noncitizens through the citizenship process. 
The 1997 budget included $2.5 million in state funds for a statewide natural- 
ization initiative targeted to immigrants at risk of losing food stamp benefits. 
In May 1997, Mayor Giuliani spearheaded an initiative called Citizenship NYC, 
which established six Citizenship Centers throughout the city to help immi- 
grants in all stages of the naturalization process. Some $10 million was set aside 
for various types of services targeted to those most in need, with special focus 
on SSI and food stamp recipients who were about to lose benefits. The mayor’s 
goal was to help 60,000 immigrants become new citizens by the end of 1998. 
At the time of the site visits in January 1997, Erie County was in the process of 
implementing a locally funded citizenship campaign, also targeted at immi- 
grants about to lose SSI and food stamps. Respondents indicated that there 
was a particularly crucial need for funding English as a second language classes 
as part of these citizenship campaigns. 
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Unqualified immigrants. Federal welfare reform also made unqualified 
immigrants ineligible for most public benefits. To provide services to unquali- 
fied immigrants, states must pass legislation that explicitly makes them eligible 
for benefits. At the time of the site visits, New York had taken no steps to pass 
such a law, nor was there any movement to specifically bar unqualified immi- 
grants from new programs. All immigrants are still eligible for programs that 
provide school breakfasts and lunches, immunizations, and emergency medical 
care. New York also gives Medicaid coverage for prenatal care to all needy preg- 
nant women, regardless of immigration status. However, this coverage is cur- 
rently being contested in the courts, and it is possible that some legal 
immigrants and all unqualified pregnant immigrants may lose these benefits.®® 

For several years. New York City has had a statute that barred employees 
from reporting illegal immigrants who sought city services to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, but PRWORA prohibits such state and local laws. In 
October 1996, New York City’s Mayor Giuliani filed suit challenging the con- 
stitutionality of this ban on the grounds that it jeopardizes public health and 
violates principles of federalism.®® His suit was rejected by a federal district 
court in July 1997 and was in appeal at the time of this study. 



Relationship between State and Local Governments 



New York counties have a strong political presence. They pay a substantial 
portion of program costs and, hence, demand a say in how programs are 
designed and implemented. Before Governor Pataki released his proposal for 
welfare reform, some local districts, including Erie County and New York 
City, had already undertaken reforms of their own. Mayor Giuliani imple- 
mented his NYC Way program, which makes extensive use of workfare, in 
early 1995; in October 1996, the county executive in Erie County, a 
Democratically controlled jurisdiction, sent his own proposal for welfare 
reform to the governor and legislators. Interviewees reported that Erie 
County’s proposal actually went further in reforming New York’s welfare pro- 
grams than did Governor Pataki’s. 



In response to the governor’s proposed welfare reform bill, representatives 
of the New York State Association of Counties (NYSAC) testified before sev- 
eral state assembly committees in January 1997, voicing strong support for 
welfare reform but disagreeing with some of the governor’s proposals. Their 
concerns speak broadly to two issues regarding the relationship between state 
and local government in New York that were raised by observers interviewed 
during the preparation of this report: 
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• Role and Size of State Government. County-level observers do not see the 
need for duplicative bureaucracies at the state and local levels. They argued 
that because programs are administered at the local levels, the size of the 
state bureaucracy should be reduced. The NYSAC testimony stressed the 
counties’ desire for the state’s role in welfare reform to be one of “minimal 
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supervision” and, in emphasizing the relative importance of county and state 
governments, argued that “federal administrative funds should first be used 
to reimburse districts for the costs associated with providing direct services 
to recipients and only secondly to the state oversight agencies that do not 
deliver services.”®^ Several of those interviewed for this report were unhappy 
that more of the TANF surplus was not directed to local fiscal relief, although 
a state respondent said that as much of the surplus as possible was desig- 
nated for that purpose. In the enacted 1997-98 budget, $207 million of the 
$730 million total surplus was designated as state fiscal relief, compared with 
$248 million for local fiscal relief.®^ 

® Funding for Mandated Programs. Unlike neighboring New Jersey, New York 
does not have a “state mandate, state pay” provision in its laws. Local-level 
observers resented the fact that county governments pay a substantial portion 
of the costs of programs mandated by the state when they do not have local 
discretion on how these programs are implemented. One local respondent 
estimated that mandated programs account for 80 percent of counties’ bud- 
gets. Likewise, NYSAC argued in its testimony that “[I]f the state implements 
aspects of the TANF programs deemed ‘optional’ under federal welfare 
reform, and does not allow local governments the ability to not participate 
in (or ‘opt out’ of) such programs, then the state should assume full finan- 
cial responsibility for the additional costs of the optional program aspect.” 
This issue is one that Governor Pataki is clearly aware of. In his 1995 State 
of the State Address, he argued that “state government must not be stream- 
lined by abandoning its responsibilities, as unfunded mandates put a greater 
tax burden on local governments.” Although there has been no change in 
the state’s ability to impose unfunded mandates, the state budget director 
estimated that during the first two years of the Pataki administration. New 
York “provided more than $1.8 billion in fiscal relief to locals.”®® 



Monitoring Program and Government Performance 

There are several projects currently under way in New York that are 
intended to make income support and social services programs more outcome- 
focused than they have been in the past. Some respondents indicated that pre- 
vious monitoring efforts have concentrated too extensively on process (e.g., 
timeliness of eligibility determinations) rather than on outcomes (e.g., obtaining 
jobs or achieving self-sufficiency). While New York had already begun moving 
in the direction of outcome-based goals, the requirements of PRWORA made 
the need for such monitoring even more pressing. Additionally, the state plans 
to evaluate the outcomes of its welfare reform, as mandated by the Welfare 
Reform Act of 1997. 



In September 1996, the Department of Social Services issued its first quar- 
terly report on performance measures for the New York state services system. 
These reports provide overall goals and key measures for each of four program 
areas: temporary assistance, child welfare, child support, and teenage preg- 
nancy. Data are reported statewide and by local district, with rankings for each 
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measure listed by district.®^ The purpose of this effort is to focus state, local, and 
public attention on the key goals and outcomes of the social services system, 
track improvement in such outcomes over time, and stimulate discussion and 
investigation concerning the factors that affect performance.®® Development of 
specific measures for each program area continues, as state administrators work 
with members of the New York PWA Performance Measures Task Force on pro- 
posed changes and additions. 

The Office of Children and Family Services within DFA also reports key mea- 
surable characteristics of county child welfare programs in its annual Monitoring 
and Analysis Profiles (MAPS). These reports provide data on measures for Child 
Protective Services, Preventive Services, Foster Care, and Adoption for the state 
overall, for New York City, and for upstate (all counties except New York City). 
Developed in 1985, the MAPS reports are distributed to county DSS offices to 
inform local child welfare planning and decisionmaking. 

In response to the outcry for more accountability from child welfare ser- 
vices, the state has increased the number of case record reviews. While these 
reviews had been conducted in the past, the tragedies in New York City led to 
implementation of new procedures to review case records in each county on a 
three-year cycle. These reviews go beyond simple administrative oversight 
and focus on identifying trends and patterns within the system. 



Government versus Privately Provided Services 
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Unlike some states, there are currently no statewide efforts to privatize 
income support or other social service functions in New York. (During 1992 and 
1993, there was some movement toward privatizing a few welfare-to-work con- 
tracts in New York City.®®) The Department of Labor contracts for the provision 
of employment and training services around the state, and local governments 
may elect to utilize these services. The Welfare Reform Act of 1997 stipulates 
that local social services districts may contract out virtually all services, with 
the exception of eligibility determination. Hence, virtually all decisions on 
whether to provide services in-house or to contract out for service provision are 
made at the local level, and there is a great deal of variation throughout the state 
with regard to both the frequency and the types of services that are contracted 
out. In addition to employment and training services, local governments have 
contracted out for direct service delivery in a variety of areas, such as foster 
care, emergency services, translation services for immigrants, and specific child 
support establishment and collection activities. Monitoring and evaluating the 
overall cost a n d quality of contractors’ work are the responsibility of the local 
districts. If a district intends to contract out for services, the relevant public 
workers’ union whose members will be affected must be given 60 days’ notice 
of the intention and must be permitted to bid on the contracts. Most contractors 
are nonprofit organizations. In general. New York City uses outside contracts for 
services more often than do local governments in the rest of the state. 
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Conclusion 



N ew York has long demonstrated a strong commitment to meeting the 
needs of its low-income residents, as reflected in both its social wel- 
fare policies and the financial resources it has devoted to income, 
health, and social services for these families and their children. 
Because the state is obligated by its constitution to care for its needy popula- 
tion, New York’s safety net system has consistently been among the most gen- 
erous in the country. Although Governor Pataki has emphasized government 
efficiency and fiscal responsibility and pushed for reductions in state spending, 
the legislature has been reluctant to make any dramatic reductions in social 
welfare spending. Some of the governor’s proposals for statewide welfare 
reform were enacted, but many were defeated in final negotiations, and the new 
state welfare system continues to reflect the tradition of ensuring support for 
low-income children and families. Public assistance benefit levels were not 
reduced and continue to rank among the highest in the nation. Unlike most 
other states. New York has elected to provide benefits to low-income families 
beyond the federally mandated five-year limit through its Safety Net Assistance 
program, which provides support to single adults and childless couples. 

Historically, New York’s county governments have wielded significant 
political power. Counties in New York, unlike most states, pay for half of the 
nonfederal share of AFDC/TANF costs and for half of the costs of SNA; conse- 
quently, policies and practices regarding the welfare population are a priority 
issue with county governments because of the local fiscal impact. The state 
has begun using block grants for distributing child welfare and child care funds 
to counties. While proposals to distribute welfare funds via block grant have 
been defeated, provisions in the new law do allow for more local flexibility in 
designing public assistance programs. As a result, the role of local govern- 
ments in providing services to this population has become more significant. 
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Major long-standing tensions continue to exist between New York City and 
the rest of the state. The city believes that it contributes more to the state coffers 
than it receives in aid for schools, public health, and welfare. Upstate New 
York, on the other hand, feels that the city receives the lion’s share of state 
resomces because of its large low-income population. 

As welfare reform moves forward in New York, these three themes — a strong 
safety net for low-income residents, the important role of local governments, 
and tensions between New York City and the rest of the state — will continue 
to shape social welfare policy. 
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